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preface 

A  Treasury  of  Scottish  Verse  is  designed  almost 
entirely  for  the  purposes  of  the  teacher.  The 
pieces  are  arranged  in  chronological  sequence, 
and,  as  far  as  limitations  of  space  will  allow, 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  authors  and  of  subjects. 
In  those  cases  where  the  nature  of  a  poet’s  work 
has  made  it  impossible  to  present  a  poem  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  there  has  been  chosen  an  extract 
such  as  should  appeal  to  all.  Thus  the  poetry  of 
Nature — a  theme  which  has  interested  almost  all 
men  in  all  ages — will  be  found  somewhat  strongly 
represented.  And,  since  the  characteristics  of  a 
nation  may  be  subtly  generalized  through  its 
literature,  there  are  included  certain  poems  illus¬ 
trative  of  traits  which  might  be  regarded  as 
national :  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum ,  the 
love  of  learning,  the  tendency  to  moralize,  the 
virtuous  frugality,  and  even  the  hard-headed, 
canny  spirit  of  Tennyson’s  Northern  Farmer. 

For  his  lessons  on  the  development  of  the 
language  the  teacher  will  find  also  a  wealth  of 
illustration.  He  may  point  to  double  plurals  like 
starns  (A.S.  stearran) ;  to  double  suffixes  like 
yowtheid ;  to  old  verbs  like  worthis  (A.S.  weorthan  = 
to  become)  ;  to  diminutives  like  sourick  (cf.  hillock ), 
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and  to  repeated  diminutives  like  wee  stumpie 
stoussie :  and  from  modern  English  he  may  quote 
analogous  forms.  Moreover,  the  composite  nature 
of  English  is  often  very  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Dialect,  the  Scottish  form  of  a  word  frequently 
being  very  similar  both  in  spelling  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  to  the  Romanic  or  Germanic  original — e.g. 
corbie — Fr.  corbeau  ;  anceane — Fr.  ancien  ;  coft — 
Ger.  kaufte  ;  endlang — Ger.  enticing.  On  the  more 
strictly  philological  side  also,  much  may  be 
learned  of  the  relations  between  sound  and  spell¬ 
ing,  of  the  incidence  of  accent  and  of  the  various 
mutations  and  gradations.  And  by  tracing  the 
history  of  particular  words  and  constructions,  the 
teacher  easily  may  dissipate  the  still  vulgar  notion 
that  Scots  is  a  kind  of  debased  and  corrupted 
English  to  be  tabooed  by  all  pretenders  to 
gentility. 

But  it  is  hoped  that,  apart  altogether  from  their 
purely  pedagogic  aspects,  the  poems  will  attract 
the  general  reader. 

H.  A.  K. 
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May 

THIS  wes  in  the  moneth  of  May, 

Quhen  byrdis  syngis  on  ilka  spray 
Melland  thair  notis  with  seymly  so 
For  softnes  of  the  suet  sesoun  : 

And  levys  of  the  branchys  spredis, 

And  blomys  brycht  besid  thaim  bredis ; 
And  feldis  ar  strowit  with  flouris 
Well  sawarand,  of  ser  colouris  : 

And  all  thing  worthis  blith  and  gay, 
Quhen  that  this  gude  king  tuk  his  way 
To  rid  southwart.  .  .  . 

Spring 

This  wes  in  ver,  quhen  wyntir-tid, 

With  his  blastis  hidwyss  to  byd, 

Was  our-drywyn,  and  byrdis  smale, 

As  turturis  and  the  nychtyngale, 

Begouth  rycht  sariely  to  syng, 

And  for  to  mak  in  thair  singyng 
Swete  notis,  and  sownys  ser, 

And  melodys  plesand  to  her  : 

And  the  treis  begouth  to  ma 
Burgeans,  and  brycht  blomys  alsua, 

To  wyn  the  helyng  off  thair  hewid 
That  wykkyt  wyntir  had  thaim  rewid  : 
And  all  gressys  begouth  to  spryng. 

John  Bai 


from  “XTbe  ifiSrus” 


How  Men  Weep 

The  Meeting  of  Bruce  and  Lennox 

THE  King  full  humyly  halsit  he : 

And  he  him  welcummyt  rycht  blythly, 
And  kyssyt  him  full  tendirly. 

And  all  the  lordis  that  war  thar, 

Rycht  joyfull  of  thar  meting  war, 

And  kysst  him  in  gret  daynte. 

It  was  gret  pite  for  till  se 
How  thai  for  joy  and  pite  gret, 

Quhen  that  thai  with  thar  falow  met. 

That  thai  wend  had  bene  dede  :  forthi 
Thai  welcummyt  him  mar  hartfully. 

And  he  for  pite  gret  agayne, 

That  nevir  off  metyng  wes  say  fayne. 

Thocht  I  say  that  thai  gret,  sothly 
It  was  na  greting  propyrly  : 

For  I  trow  traistly  that  gretyng 
Cummys  to  men  for  mysliking  : 

And  that  nane  may  but  anger  gret, 

Bot  it  be  wemen,  that  can  wet 
Thair  chekys  quhen-evir  thaim  list  with  teris, 
The-quethir  weill  oft  thaim  na  thing  deris. 
Bot  I  wate  richt  weill,  but  lesyng, 

Quhat-evir  men  say  off  sic  greting. 

That  mekill  joy,  or  yheit  pite, 

May  ger  men  swa  amovyt  be, 

That  watir  fra  the  hart  will  rys, 

And  weyt  the  eyne  on  sic  avys, 

That  it  is  lik  to  be  greting, 
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Thocht  it  be  nocht  sua  in  all  thing. 

For  quhen  men  gretis  enkrely, 

The  hart  is  sorowfull  or  angry. 

Bot  for  pite,  I  trow,  gretyng 
Be  na  thing  bot  ane  opynnyng 
Off  hart,  that  schawis  the  tendirnys 
Off  rewth  that  in  it  closyt  is. 

John  Barbour,  Bk.  Ill ,  //,  500-534 


The  Voyage  to  Rathlin 

THAIR  schippys  to  the  se  thai  set : 
And  maid  redy  but  langer  let, 
Ankyrs,  rapys,  bath  saile  and  ar, 
And  all  that  nedyt  to  schipfar. 

Ouhen  thai  war  boune,  to  saile  thai  went : 
The  wynd  wes  wele  to  thar  talent. 

Thai  raysyt  saile,  and  furth  thai  far  : 

And  by  the  mole  thai  passyt  yhar, 

And  entryt  sone  in-to  the  rase, 

Quhar  that  the  strem  sa  sturdy  was 
That  wavys  wycht,  that  brekand  war, 
Weltryt  as  hillys  her  and  thar. 

The  schippys  our  the  wavys  slayd, 

For  wynd  at  poynt  blawand  thai  had. 

But  nocht-for-thi  quha  had  thar  bene, 

A  gret  stertling  he  mycht  haiff  seyne 
Of  schyppys  :  for  quhilum  sum  wald  be 
Rycht  on  the  wavys,  as  on  a  mounte : 

And  sum  wald  slyd  fro  heycht  to  law, 
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Rycht  as  thai  doune  till  hell  wald  draw  : 

Syne  on  the  wav  stert  sodanly. 

And  othyr  schippis,  that  war  thar-by, 
Deliverly  drew  to  the  depe. 

It  wes  gret  cunnannes  to  kep 
Ther  takill  in-till  sic  a  thrang, 

And  wyth  sic  wavys  :  for  ay  amang, 

The  wavys  reft  thar  sycht  of  land. 

Quhen-thai  the  land  wes  rycht  ner  hand  ; 

And  quhen  schippys  war  sailand  ner, 

The  se  wald  rys  on  sic  maner, 

That  off  the  wavys  the  weltrand  hycht 
Wald  refe  thaim  oft  off  thar  sycht. 

John  Barbour,  Bk.  Ill ,  ll.  689-720 


£be  lpe99\>fnU  1k\mg 

Alexander  III 

ATHOWSAND  twa  hundyr  foure  score  off 
yhere 

The  fyft,  fra  that  the  Maydn  clere 
Jhesu  Cryst  oure  Lord  had  borne, 

Alysandyr  oure  kyng  deyd  at  Kyngorne. 

Fra  that  place  he  wes  had  syne 
And  enteryd  in  Dwnfermlyne. 

In  that  collegyd  kyrk  he  lyis  : 

Hys  spyryt  intill  paradys. 

Scotland  menyd  hym  than  full  sare, 

For  wndyr  hym  all  his  legis  ware 
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In  honoure,  qwyete,  and  in  pes, 

For-thi  cald  Pessybill  Kyng  he  wes. 
He  honoryd  God  and  Haly  Kyrk, 

And  medfull  dedys  he  oysyd  to  wyrk. 
Till  all  prestys  he  dyd  reverens, 

And  sawffyd  thare  statys  wyth  diligens. 
He  was  stedfast  in  crystyn  fay : 
Relygyows  men  he  honoryde  ay. 

He  luwyd  all  men  that  war  wertuows : 
He  lathyd  and  chastyd  all  vytyows. 
Justys  he  gave  and  eqwyte 
Till  ilke  man  that  his  suld  be. 

That  he  mycht  noucht  till  wertu  drawe 
He  held  ay  wndyr  dowt  and  awe. 

He  gert  chasty  mysdoarys 
As  lauch  wald  be  thare  manerys. 

The  lauch  he  gert  be  kepyd  welle 
In  all  his  kynryk  ilka  delle. 

He  led  his  lyff  in  honeste, 

Devotyown,  and  chastyte. 

Till  lordys,  knychtys,  and  sqwyerys 
That  ware  plesand  off  manerys 
He  was  lele,  luwand,and  liberale, 

And  all  vertuows  in  governale. 

He  wes  gret  off  almows  dede 
Till  all  that  he  couth  wyt  had  nede. 


Yhwmen,  powere  karl,  or  knawe, 
That  wes  off  mycht  an  ox  til  hawe 
He  gert  that  man  hawe  part  in  pluche. 
Swa  wes  corne  in  his  land  enwche. 

Swa  than  begowth,  and  efftyr  lang 
Off  land  wes  mesure,  ane  ox-gang. 
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Mychty  men  that  had  ma 
Oxyn,  he  gert  in  pluchys  ga. 

A  pluch  off  land  efftyr  that 
To  nowmyr  off  oxyn  mesuryd  gat. 

Be  that  vertu  all  hys  land 
Off  corn  he  gert  be  abowndand. 

A  bolle  off  atys  pennys  foure 
Off  Scottys  mone  past  noucht  oure  : 

A  boll  off  bere  for  awcht  or  ten 
In  comowne  prys  sawld  wes  then  : 

For  sextene  a  boll  off  qwhete, 

Or  for  twenty,  the  derth  wes  grete. 

This  falyhyd  fra  he  deyd  suddanly  : 

This  sang  wes  made  off  hym  for-thi. 

Cantus 

Quhen  Alysandyr  owre  Kyng  wes  dede, 

That  Scotland  led  in  luwe  and  le, 

Away  wes  sons  off  ale  and  brede, 

Off  wyne  and  wax,  off  gamyn  and  gle. 

Oure  gold  wes  changyd  into  lede. — 

Cryst,  borne  in-to  Vyrgynite, 

Succoure  Scotland  and  remede  ; 

That  stad  is  in  perplexyte. 

Androw  of  Wyntoun 
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Jfrorn  tbe  “Ikingte  Oubair ” 

The  Arbour 

BEWAILING  in  my  chamber  thus  allone, 
Despeired  of  all  ioye  and  remedye, 
For-tirit  of  my  thoght,  and  wo  begone, 
Unto  the  wyndow  gan  I  walk  in  hye, 

To  se  the  warld  and  folk  that  went  forby : 

As  for  the  tyme,  though  I  of  myrthis  fude 
Myght  haue  no  more,  to  luke  it  did  me  gude. 

Now  was  there  maid  fast  by  the  touris  wall 
A  gardyn  faire,  and  in  the  corneris  set 
Ane  herbere  grene,  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railit  about :  and  so  with  treis  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hegis  knet, 
That  lyf  was  non  walking  there  forby, 

That  myght  within  scarse  ony  wight  aspye. 

So  thik  the  bewis  and  the  leues  grene 
Beschadit  all  the  aleyes  that  there  were, 

And  myddis  euery  herbere  myght  be  sene 
The  scharpe  grene  suete  ienepere, 

Growing  so  faire  with  branches  here  and  there, 
That,  as  it  semyt  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  bewis  spred  the  herbere  all  about. 

And  on  the  smale  grene  twistis  sat 
The  lytill  suete  nyghtingale,  and  song 
So  loud  and  clere,  the  ympnis  censecrat 
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Offlufis  vse,  now  soft,  now  lowd  among, 

That  all  the  gardyng  and  the  wallis  rong 
Ryght  of  thaire  song,  and  on  the  copill  next 
Off  thaire  suete  armony  :  and  lo  the  text — 

CANTUS 

“  Worschippe,  ye  that  loueris  bene,  this  May, 

For  of  your  blisse  the  kalendis  are  begonne, 

And  sing  with  vs,  away,  Winter,  away! 

Cum,  Somer,  cum,  the  suete  sesoun  and  sonne! 
Awake  for  schame !  that  haue  your  hevynnis 
wonne, 

And  amorously  lift  vp  your  hedis  all, 

Thank  Lufe  that  list  you  to  his  merci  call.” 

When  thai  this  song  had  song  a  lytill  thrawe, 

Thai  stent  a  quhile,  and  therewith  vnaffraid, 

As  I  beheld  and  kest  myn  eyne  a-lawe, 

From  beuch  to  beuch  they  hippit  and  thai  plaid, 
And  freschly  in  thaire  birdis  kynd  arraid 
Thaire  fetheris  new,  and  fret  thame  in  the  sonne, 
And  thankit  lufe,  that  had  thaire  makis  wonne. 

This  was  the  plane  ditee  of  thaire  note, 

And  there-with-all  vnto  myself  I  thoght, 

“  Quhat  lyf  is  this,  that  makis  birdis  dote  ? 

Quhat  may  this  be,  how  cummyth  it  of  ought  ? 
Quhat  nedith  it  to  be  so  dere  ybought? 

It  is  nothing,  trowe  I,  bot  feynit  chere, 

And  that  men  list  to  counterfeten  chere.” 

Eft  wald  I  think  :  “  O  lord,  quhat  may  this  be  ? 

That  Lufe  is  of  so  noble  myght  and  kynde, 
Lufing  his  folk,  and  suich  prosperitee 
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Zhc  0armonfc  of  Gufce  Xafcels 


Is  it  of  him,  as  we  in  bukis  fynd  ? 

May  he  oure  hertes  setten  and  vnbynd  ? 
Hath  he  vpon  oure  herts  suich  maistrye? 
Or  all  this  is  bot  feynyt  fantasye  !  ” 


Usually  attributed  to  King  James  I 


Gbe  (Sannonb  of  (Sufce  Xafcets 


ALD  my  gud  Lady  lufe  me  best, 


And  wirk  eftir  my  will, 


V  V  I  suld  ane  garmond  gudliest 
Gar  mak  hir  body  till. 

Off  he  honour  suld  be  hir  hud, 

Upoun  her  heid  to  weir, 

Garneist  with  governance  so  gud 
Na  demyng  suld  hir  deir. 

Hir  sark  suld  be  hir  body  nixt, 

Of  chestitie  so  quhyt, 

With  schame  and  dreid  togidder  mixt, 
The  same  suld  be  perfyt. 

Hir  kirtill  suld  be  of  clene  Constance, 
Lasit  with  lesum  lufe, 

The  mailyheis  of  continuance 
For  nevir  to  remufe. 

Hir  gown  suld  be  of  gudliness, 

Weill  ribband  with  renowne, 

Purfillit  with  plesour  in  ilk  place, 
Furrit  with  fyne  fassoun. 


XTfoe  Bbba^  Walfe 


Hir  belt  suld  be  of  benignitie, 

About  hir  middill  meit ; 

Hir  mantill  of  humilitie, 

To  tholl  bayth  wind  and  weit. 

Hir  hat  suld  be  of  fair  having, 

And  hir  tepat  of  trewth, 

Hir  patelet  of  gude  pansing, 

Hir  hals-ribbane  of  rewth. 

Hir  slevis  suld  be  of  esperance, 

To  keip  hir  fra  dispair ; 

Hir  gluvis  of  the  gud  govirnance, 

To  hyd  hir  fyngearis  fair. 

Hir  schone  suld  be  of  sickernes, 

In  syne  that  scho  nocht  slyd  ; 

Hir  hois  of  honestie,  I  ges, 

I  suld  for  hir  provyd. 

Wald  scho  put  on  this  garmond  gay, 

I  durst  sweir  by  my  seill, 

That  scho  woir  nevir  grene  nor  gray 
That  set  hir  half  so  weill. 

Robert  Henryson 


Gb e  Bbba\>  TKHalfc 

ALLONE  as  I  went  up  and  doun 
In  ane  Abbay  was  fair  to  se, 
Thinkand  what  consolatioun 
Was  best  in-to  adversitie  ; 
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Ube  Bbbas  mm 


On-caiss  I  kest  on  syde  myne  e, 

And  saw  this  written  upoun  a  wall — 

“  Of  quhat  estait,  Man,  that  thow  be, 
Obey,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all. 


“  Thy  kindome  and  thy  grit  empyre, 
Thy  ryaltie,  nor  rich  array, 

Sail  nocht  endeur  at  thy  desyre, 

Bot,  as  the  wind,  will  wend  away ; 
Thy  gold,  and  all  thy  gudis  gay, 
Quhen  fortoun  list  will  fra  thee  fall ; 

Sen  thou  sic  sampillis  seis  ilk  day, 
Obey,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all.  .  .  . 


“  Thocht  thou  be  blind,  or  haif  ane  halt, 
Or  in  thy  face  deformit  ill, 

Sa  it  cum  nocht  throw  thy  defalt, 

Na  man  suld  thee  repreif  by  skill. 
Blame  nocht  thy  Lord,  sa  is  his  will ; 
Spurn  nocht  thy  fute  aganis  the  wall ; 

Bot  with  meik  hairt  and  prayer  still 
Obey,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all. 


“God  of  his  justice  mon  correct 
And  of  his  mercie  petie  haif ; 

He  is  ane  Juge,  to  nane  suspect, 

To  puneis  synfull  man  and  saif, 
Thocht  thow  be  lord  attour  the  laif, 
And  eftirwart  maid  bound  and  thrall, 
Ane  pure  begger,  with  skrip  and  staif, 
Obey,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all.  .  .  . 
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TTbe  Blufcp  Serb 


In  welth  be  meik,  heich  not  thyself ; 

Be  glaid  in  wilfull  povertie ; 

Thy  power  and  thy  warldis  pelf, 

Is  nocht  hot  verry  vanitie. 

Remember  Him  that  deit  on  tre, 

For  thy  saik  taistit  the  bittir  gall, 

Quha  heis  law  hairtis,  and  lawis  he  ; 
Obey,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all.” 

Robert  Henryson 


Gbe  Serb 

THIS  hindir  yeir  I  hard  be  tald, 
Thair  was  a  worthy  King  ; 
Dukis,  Erlis,  and  Barronis  bald, 
He  had  at  his  bidding. 

The  Lord  was  anceane,  and  aid, 

And  sexty  yeiris  cowth  ring ; 

He  had  a  Dochter,  fair  to  fald, 

A  lusty  lady  ying. 

Off  all  fairheid  scho  bur  the  flour  ; 

And  eik  hir  faderis  air ; 

Off  lusty  laitis,  and  he  honour  ; 

Meik,  bot  and  debonair. 

Scho  wynnit  in  a  bigly  bour, 

On  fold  wes  none  so  fair  ; 

Princis  lufit  hir  “par  amour,” 

In  cuntreis  our  all  quhair. 
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Ube  Blub$  Serb 


Thair  dwelt  a  lyt  besyde  the  King 
A  fowll  Gyane  of  ane  ; 

Stollin  he  hes  the  Lady  ying ; 

Away  with  hir  is  gane  ; 

And  kest  hir  in  his  dungering, 

Quhair  licht  scho  micht  se  nane : 
Hungir  and  cauld,  and  grit  thristing, 
Scho  fand  in  to  hir  waine. 

He  wes  the  laithliest  on  to  luk 
That  on  the  grund  mycht  gang: 

His  nailis  wes  lyk  ane  hellis-cruk, 
Thairwith  fyve  quarteris  lang. 

Thair  wes  nane  that  he  our-tuk, 

In  rycht  or  yit  in  wrang, 

Bot  all  in  schondir  he  thame  schuke  ; 
The  Gyane  wes  so  strang. 

He  held  the  lady  day  and  nycht, 

Within  his  deip  dungeoun  ; 

He  wald  nocht  gif  of  hir  a  sicht, 

For  gold  nor  yit  ransoun, 

Bot-gife  the  Kyng  mycht  get  a  Knycht, 
To  fecht  with  his  persoun, 

To  fecht  with  him,  both  day  and  nycht, 
Quhill  ane  wer  dungin  doun. 

The  King  gart  seik  baith  fer  and  neir, 
Beth  be  se  and  land, 

Off  ony  Knycht  gife  he  mycht  heir, 
Wald  fecht  with  that  Gyand, 

A  worthy  Prince,  that  had  no  peir, 

Hes  tane  the  deid  on  hand, 

For  the  lufe  of  the  Lady  cleir ; 

And  held  full  trew  cunnand. 
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Zhc  mirty  Serb 


That  Prince  came  prowdly  to  the  toun, 
Of  that  Gyane  to  heir  ; 

And  faucht  with  him,  his  awin  persoun, 
And  tuke  him  prisoneir  ; 

And  kest  him  in  his  awin  dungeoun, 
Allane  withouttin  feir, 

With  hungir,  cauld,  and  confusioun, 

As  full  weill  worthy  weir. 

Syne  brak  the  bour,  had  hame  the  bricht, 
Unto  hir  Fadir  deir. 

Sa  evill  wondit  was  the  Knycht, 

That  he  behufit  to  de. 

Unlusum  was  his  likame  dicht, 

His  sark  was  all  bludy  ; 

In  all  the  warld  was  thair  a  wicht 
So  peteous  for  to  se  ? 

The  Lady  murnit  and  maid  grit  mone, 
With  all  hir  mekle  micht : 

“  I  luvit  nevir  lufe,  bot  one, 

That  dulfully  now  is  dicht ! 

God  sen  my  lyfe  wer  fra  me  tone, 

Or  I  had  sene  yone  sicht ; 

Or  ellis  in  begging  evir  to  gone 
Furth  with  yone  curtass  Knycht !” 

He  said,  “Fair  Lady  now  mone  I 
De,  trestly  ye  me  trow  : 

Tak  ye  my  sark  that  is  bludy, 

And  hing  it  forrow  yow. 

First  think  on  it,  and  syne  on  me, 

Quhen  men  cumis  yow  to  wow.” 

The  Lady  said,  “  Be  Mary  fre, 

Thairto  I  mak  a  vow.” 
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Zhc  pt'ats  of  Hige 


Quhen  that  scho  lukit  to  the  serk, 

Scho  thocht  on  the  persoun  : 

And  prayit  for  him  with  all  her  harte, 
That  lowsd  hir  of  bandoun  : 

Quhair  scho  was  wont  to  sit  full  merk 
In  that  deip  dungeoun  : 

And  evir  quhill  scho  wes  in  quert, 

That  wass  hir  a  lessoun. 

So  weill  the  Lady  luvit  the  Knycht, 

That  no  man  wald  scho  tak. 

Sa  suld  we  do  our  God  of  micht 
That  did  all  for  us  mak ; 

Quhilk  fullely  to  deid  wes  dicht, 

For  sinfull  manis  saik. 

So  suld  we  do,  both  day  and  nycht, 

With  prayaris  to  him  mak. 

Robert  Henryson 


Zbe  pra is  of  Hige 

INTYL  ane  garth,  under  ane  reid  roseir, 

Ane  auld  man,  and  decrepit,  hard  I  syng : 
Gay  wes  the  noit,  sweit  was  the  voce  and  cleyr 
It  wes  grit  joy  to  heir  of  sic  ane  thyng. 

“  And  to  my  doume,”  he  said  in  his  dytyng, 

“  For  to  be  young  I  wald  nocht,  for  my  wyss, 

Of  all  this  warld  to  mak  me  lord  and  king : 

The  moyr  of  aige  the  nerar  hevynis  bliss. 
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Uhc  prats  of  E iqc 


“  Fals  is  this  warld,  and  full  of  varyance, 

Oureset  with  syt  and  uthir  synnys  mo  : 

Now  trewth  is  tynt,  gyle  hes  the  governance, 

And  wrachitness  hes  wrocht  al  weill  to  wo  : 
Fredoume  is  tynt,  and  flemyt  the  lordis  fro, 

And  cuvattyce  is  all  the  cause  of  this  : 

I  am  content  that  yowthheid  is  ago  : 

The  moyr  of  aige  the  nerar  hevynis  blis. 

“  The  stait  of  yowth  I  repute  for  na  gude, 

For  in  that  stait  grit  perrell  now  I  se : 

Can  nane  gane-stand  the  rageing  of  his  blude 
Na  yit  be  stabil  quhill  that  he  aigit  be : 

Than  of  the  thing  that  maist  rejoysit  he, 
Na-thing  remaynis  for  to  be  callit  his  : 

For  quhy  ?  it  is  bot  verray  vanite  : 

The  moyr  of  aige  the  nerar  hevynis  blyss. 

“  This  wrechyt  warld  may  na  man  trow :  for 
quhy  ? 

Of  erdly  joy  ay  sorrow  is  the  end  : 

The  gloyr  of  it  can  na  man  certify, 

This  day  a  king,  the  morne  na-thing  to  spend  ! 
Quhat  haif  we  heyr  bot  grace  us  to  defend  ! 

The  quhilk  God  grant  us  till  amend  our  myss, 
That  till  his  joy  he  may  our  saullis  send  : 

The  moyr  of  aige  the  nerar  hevynis  bliss.” 

Robert  Henryson 
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Uo  tbe  princess  flbargaret 


Zo  tbe  princess  HDaroaret  on  ber 
arrival  at  1bol\>roofc 

NOW  fayre,  fayrest  off  every  fayre, 
Princes  most  plesant  and  preclare, 
The  lustyest  one  alyve  that  byne, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Ouene  ! 

Younge  tendir  plant  of  pulcritud, 

Descendyd  of  Imperyalle  blude  ; 

Freshe  fregrant  floure  of  fayrehede  shene, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Quene  ! 

Swet  lusty  lusum  lady  clere, 

Most  myghty  kyngis  dochter  dere, 

Borne  of  a  princes  most  serene, 

Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Ouene  ! 

Welcum  the  Rose  bothe  rede  and  whyte, 
Welcum  the  floure  of  oure  delyte  ! 
Rejoysyng  frome  the  sond  beme, 

Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Quene  ; 

Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Quene  ! 

William  Dunbar 
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JSIptb  Bberbent 


Btytb  Hberbetn 

BLYTH  Aberdein,  thow  beriall  of  all  tounis, 
The  lamp  of  bewtie,  bountie,  and  blythnes; 
Unto  the  heaven  upheyt  thy  renoun  is, 

Off  vertew,  wisdome,  and  of  worthiness  ; 

He  notit  is  thy  name  of  nobilnes; 

Into  the  cumming  of  oure  lustie  quein, 

The  vail  of  velth,  guid  cheir,  and  mirrines  : 

Be  blyth,  and  blisfull,  burgh  of  Aberdein. 

And  first  hir  mett  the  burgess  of  the  toun, 

Richlie  arrayit  as  become  thame  to  be, 

Of  quhom  they  cheset  four  men  of  renoun, 

In  gounes  of  veluet,  young,  abill,  and  lustie, 

To  beir  the  paill  of  veluet  cramase 
Abone  hir  heid,  as  the  custome  hes  bein  ; 

Gryt  was  the  sound  of  the  artelyerie  : 

Be  blyth,  and  blisfull,  burgh  of  Aberdein. 

Ane  fair  processioun  mett  hir  at  the  Port, 

In  a  cap  of  gold  and  silk,  full  pleasantlie, 

Syne  at  hir  entrie,  with  many  fair  disport, 
Ressaueit  hir  on  strettis  lustilie  ; 

Quhair  first  the  salutatioun  honorabilly 
Of  the  sweitt  Virgin,  guidlie  mycht  be  seine; 

The  sound  of  menstrallis  blawing  to  the  sky  : 

Be  blyth  and  blisfull,  burgh  of  Aberdein. 

And  syne  thow  gart  the  orient  kingis  thrie 
Offer  to  Chryst,  with  benyng  reuerence, 

Gold,  sence,  and  mir,  with  all  humilitie, 

Schawand  him  king  with  most  magnificence; 
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Hberdetn 


Syne  quhow  the  angill,  with  sword  of  violence, 
Furth  of  the  joy  of  paradice  putt  clein 
Adame  and  Eve  for  innobedience  : 

Be  blyth  and  blisfull,  burgh  of  Aberdein. 

And  syne  the  Bruce,  that  euir  was  bold  in  stour, 
Thow  gart  as  roy  cum  rydand  vnder  croun, 
Richt  awfull,  strang,  and  large  of  portratour, 

As  nobill,  dreidfull,  michtie  campioun  : 

The  nobill  Stewarts  syne,  of  great  renoun, 

Thow  gart  vpspring,  with  branches  new  and 
greine, 

Sa  gloriouslie,  quhill  glaided  all  the  toun  : 

Be  blyth  and  blisfull,  burgh  of  Aberdein. 

Syne  come  thair  four  and  tuentie  madinis  ying, 

All  claid  in  griene  of  mervelous  bewtie, 

With  hair  detressit,  as  threidis  of  gold  did  hing, 
With  quhyt  hattis  all  browderit  rycht  bravelie, 
Playand  on  timberallis,  and  singand  rycht 
sweitlie  ; 

That  seimlie  sort,  in  ordour  weill  besein, 

Did  meit  the  quein,  hir  saluand  reverentlie  : 

Be  blyth  and  blisfull,  burgh  of  Aberdein. 

The  streittis  war  all  hung  with  tapestrie, 

Great  was  the  press  of  peopill  dwelt  about, 

And  pleasant  padgeanes  playit  prattelie ; 

The  ledeiss  all  did  to  thair  lady  loutt, 

Quha  was  convoyed  with  ane  royall  routt, 

Off  gryt  barrounes  and  lustie  ladyis  schene  ; 

Welcum,  our  quein!  the  commoness  gaif  ane 
schout : 

Be  blyth  and  blisfull,  burgh  of  Aberdein. 
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<BuC>e  Counsale 


At  hir  cuming  great  was  the  mirth  and  joy, 

For  at  thair  croce  aboundantlie  rane  wyne  ; 
Vntill  hir  ludgeing  the  toun  did  hir  convoy ; 

Hir  for  to  treit  thai  sett  thair  haill  ingyne, 
Ane  riche  present  thai  did  till  hir  propyne ; 
Ane  costlie  coup  that  large  thing  wald  contene, 
Couerit  and  full  of  cunyeitt  gold  rycht  fyne  : 
Be  blyth  and  blisfull,  burgh  of  Aberdein. 

O  potent  princes,  pleasant  and  preclair, 

Great  caus  thow  hes  to  thank  this  nobill  toun, 
That  for  to  do  the  honour,  did  not  spair 
Thair  geir,  riches,  substance,  and  persoun ; 
The  to  ressaue  on  maist  fair  fasoun, 

The  for  to  pleis  thai  socht  all  way  and  mein  ; 

Thairfor,  sa  lang  as  quein  thow  beiris  croun, 
Be  thankfull  to  this  burgh  of  Aberdein. 

William  Dunbar 


Cube  Counsale 

BE  ye  ane  luvar,  think  ye  nocht  ye  suld 
Be  weill  adwysit  in  your  gouerning? 

Be  ye  nocht  sa,  it  will  on  yow  be  tauld  ; 
Bewar  thairwith  for  dreid  of  misdemyng. 

Be  nocht  a  wreche,  nor  skerche,  in  your 
spending, 

Be  layth  alway  to  do  amiss  or  schame  ; 

Be  rewlit  rycht  and  keip  ye  this  doctring, 

Be  secreit,  trew,  incressing  of  your  name. 

3° 


Jnconstanc^  of  3Luv>e 


Be  ye  ane  lear,  that  is  werst  of  all, 

Be  ye  ane  tratlar,  that  I  hald  als  ill ; 

Be  ye  ane  janglar,  ye  fra  vertew  fall, 

Be  nevir  mair  on-to  thir  vicis  thrill ; 

Be  now  and  ay  the  maistir  of  your  will, 

Be  nevir  he  that  lesing  sail  proclame  ; 

Be  nocht  of  langage  quhair  ye  suld  be  still, 

Be  secreit,  trew,  incressing  of  your  name. 

Be  nocht  abasit  for  no  wicket  tung, 

Be  nocht  sa  set  as  I  haif  said  yow  heir ; 

Be  nocht  sa  lerge  vnto  thir  sawis  sung, 

Be  nocht  our  prowd,  thingand  ye  haif  no  peir ; 
Be  ye  so  v/yiss  that  vderis  at  yow  leir, 

Be  nevir  he  to  sklander  nor  defame ; 

Be  of  your  lufe  no  prechour  as  a  frier, 

Be  secreit,  trew,  incressing  of  your  name. 

William  Dunbar 


3nconstanq>  of  Xuve 

QUHA  will  behald  of  luve  the  chance, 
With  sueit  dissauyng  countenance, 
In  quhais  fair  dissimvlance 
May  none  assure ; 

Quhilk  is  began  with  inconstance, 

And  endis  nocht  but  variance, 

Scho  haldis  with  continwance 
No  scheruiture. 
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Uo  a  Xafcpe 


Discretioun  and  considerance 
Ar  both  out  of  hir  gouvirnance  ; 

Quhairfoir  of  it  the  schort  plesance 
May  nocht  indure  ; 

Scho  is  so  new  of  acquentance, 

The  auld  gais  fra  remembrance  ; 

Thus  I  gife  our  the  obseruanss 
Of  luvis  cure 

It  is  ane  pount  of  ignorance 
To  lufe  in  sic  distemperance, 

Sen  tyme  mispendit  may  avance 
No  creature ; 

In  luve  to  keip  allegance, 

It  war  als  nyss  an  ordinance, 

As  quha  wald  bid  ane  deid  man  dance, 

In  sepulture. 

William  Dunbar 


So  a  Xab^e 

SWEIT  roiss  of  vertew  and  of  gentilnes, 
Delystum  lyllie  of  everie  lustynes, 

Richest  in  bontie,  and  in  bewtie  cleir, 

And  everie  vertew  that  is  wenit  deir, 

Except  onlie  that  ye  ar  mercyless. 

Into  your  garthe  this  day  I  did  persew, 

Thair  saw  I  flowris  that  fresche  wer  of  hew  ; 

Baithe  quhyte  and  reid  moist  lustye  wer  to  seyne, 
And  halsum  herbis  vpone  stalkis  grene  ; 

Yit  leif  nor  flour  fynd  could  I  nane  of  rew. 
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3n  Ihonour  of  tbe  Gtfp  of  Xon&on 


I  dout  that  merche,  with  his  cauld  blastis  keyne, 
Hes  slane  this  gentill  herbe,  that  I  of  mene ; 

Quhois  petewous  deithe  dois  to  my  hart  sic  pane 
That  I  wald  mak  to  plant  his  rute  agane, 

So  confortand  his  levis  vnto  me  bene. 

William  Dunbar 


©f  X^fe 

QUHAT  is  this  lyfe  bot  ane  straucht  way 
to  deid, 

Ouhilk  hes  a  tyme  to  pas,  and  nane  to 

dueTl ; 

A  slyding  quheill  ws  lent  to  seik  remied  ; 

A  fre  chois  gevin  to  Paradice  or  Hell ; 

A  pray  to  deid,  quhome  vane  is  to  repell ; 

A  schoirt  torment  for  infineit  glaidnes, 

Als  schort  ane  joy  for  lestand  hevynes  ! 

William  Dunbar 

3n  Ibonour  of  tbe  ©it\>  of  Xonbon 

LONDON,  thou  art  of  townes  A  per  se  ! 
Soveraign  of  cities,  semeliest  in  sight, 

Of  high  renoun,  riches  and  royaltie  ; 

Of  lordis,  barons,  and  many  a  goodly  knyght 
Of  most  delectable  lusty  ladies  bright; 

Of  famous  prelatis,  in  habitis  clericall  ; 

Of  merchauntis  full  of  substaunce  and  of 
myght  : 

London,  thou  art  the  flour  of  Cities  all. 
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3n  Ibonour  of  tbe  Gttp  of  Xonbon 


Gladdith  anon  thou  lusty  Troy  novaunt, 

Citie  that  some  tyme  cleped  was  New  Troy, 

In  all  the  erth,  imperiall  as  thou  stant, 

Pryncesse  of  townes,  of  pleasure  and  of  joy, 

A  richer  restith  under  no  Christen  roy  ; 

For  manly  power,  with  craftis  naturall, 

Fourmeth  none  fairer  sith  the  flode  of  Noy  : 
London,  thou  art  the  flour  of  Cities  all. 

Gemme  of  all  joy,  jasper  of  jocunditie, 

Most  myghty  carbuncle  of  vertue  and  valour; 
Strong  Troy  in  vigour  and  in  strenuytie ; 

Of  royall  cities  rose  and  geraflour  ; 

Empresse  of  townes,  exalt  in  honour  ; 

In  beawtie  beryng  the  crone  imperiall ; 

Swete  paradise  precelling  in  pleasure  : 

London,  thow  art  the  floure  of  Cities  all. 

Aboue  all  ryuers  thy  Ryuer  hath  renowne, 

Whose  beryall  stremys,  pleasaunt  and  preclare, 
Under  thy  lusty  wallys  renneth  down, 

Where  many  a  swanne  doth  swymme  with 
wyngis  fare  ; 

Where  many  a  barge  doth  saile,  and  row  with 
are, 

Where  many  a  ship  doth  rest  with  toppe-royall. 

O  !  towne  of  townes,  patrone  and  not  compare  : 
London,  thou  art  the  floure  of  Cities  all. 

Upon  thy  lusty  Brigge  of  pylers  white 
Been  merchauntis  full  royall  to  behold  ; 

Upon  thy  stretis  goth  many  a  semely  knyght 
In  velvet  gownes  and  in  cheynes  of  gold. 
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B  IRew  gear’s  Gift  to  tfoe  IRlito 


By  Julyus  Cesar  thy  Tour  founded  of  old 
May  be  the  hous  of  Mars  victoryall, 

Whos  artillary  with  tonge  may  not  be  told  : 
London,  thou  art  the  flour  of  Cities  all. 

Strong  be  thy  wallis  that  about  the  standis  ; 

Wise  be  the  people  that  within  the  dwellis  ; 
Fresh  is  thy  ryver  with  his  lusty  strandis ; 

Blith  be  thy  chirches,  wele  sownyng  be  thy 
bellis ; 

Rich  be  thy  merchauntis  in  substaunce  that 
excellis  ; 

Fair  be  their  wives,  right  lovesom,  white  and 
small ; 

Clere  be  thy  virgyns,  lusty  under  kellis : 
London,  thow  art  the  flour  of  Cities  all. 

Thy  famous  Maire,  by  pryncely  governaunce, 
With  swerd  of  justice,  the  rulith  prudently. 

No  Lord  of  Parys,  Venyce,  or  Floraunce 
In  dignytie  or  honoure  goeth  to  hym  nye. 

He  is  exampler,  loode-ster,  and  guye ; 
Pryncipall  patrone  and  roose  orygynalle, 

Above  all  Maires  as  maister  moost  worthy  : 
London,  thou  art  the  flour  of  Cities  all. 

William  Dunbar 


a  Iftew  gear’s  (Btft  to  tbe  Ikino 

MY  prince  !  now  God  gif  the  guid  grace 
Joy,  glaidnes,  confort  and  solace, 

Play,  pleasance,  myrth,  and  mirrie  cheir, 
In  hansell  of  this  guid  new  yeir. 
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Ube  <3olMn  XTer gc 


God  gif  to  the  ane  blissed  chance, 

And  of  all  vertew  aboundance, 

And  grace  ay  for  to  perseveir, 

In  hansell  of  this  guid  new  yeir. 

God  gif  the  guid  prosperitie, 

Fair  fortoun  and  felicitie, 

Euir  mair  in  earth  quhill  thow  art  heir, 

In  hansell  of  this  guid  new  yeir. 

The  heavinlie  Lord  his  help  the  send, 

Thy  realme  to  reull  and  to  defend, 

In  peace  and  justice  it  to  steir, 

In  hansell  of  this  guid  new  yeir. 

God  gif  the  blis  quhair  euir  thow  bownes, 

And  send  the  many  Fraunce  crownes, 

Hie  liberall  heart,  and  handis  nocht  sweir, 

In  hansell  of  this  guid  new  yeir. 

William  Dunbar 


£be  (Solfcin  Zcvqc 

RYCHT  as  the  sterne  of  day  began  to  schyne, 
Ouhen  gone  to  bed  wes  Vesper  and  Lucyne, 
I  raiss,  and  by  a  roseir  did  me  rest ; 

Vp  sprang  the  goldin  candill  matutyne, 

With  cleir  depurit  bemys  christallyne, 

Glading  the  mirry  fowlis  in  thair  nest ; 

Or  Phebus  wes  in  purpour  kaip  revest, 

Up  raiss  the  lark,  the  hevinis  menstrall  fyne, 

In  May,  in  till  a  morrow  mirthfullest. 
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TTbe  (Bolbin  Uerge 


Full  angelik  thir  birdis  sang  thair  houris, 

Within  thair  courtingis  grene,  within  thair  bouris, 
Apparrellit  with  quhaite  and  reid,  with  blumys 
sweit ; 

Ennammalit  wes  the  feild  with  all  cullouris, 

The  perlit  droppis  schuke  in  silver  schouris, 

Quhill  all  in  balme  did  branche  and  levis  fleit ; 
Depairt  fre  Phebus,  did  Aurora  greit ; 

Hir  cristall  teiris  I  saw  hing  on  the  flouris, 

Ouhilk  he  for  lufe  all  drank  vp  with  his  heit. 

For  mirth  of  May,  with  skippis  and  with  hoppis, 
The  birdis  sang  vpoun  the  tendir  croppis, 

With  courius  nottis,  as  Venus  chapell-clarkis. 
The  rossis  reid,  now  spreiding  of  thair  knoppis, 
Wer  powderit  bricht  with  hevinly  beriall  droppis, 
Throw  bemis  reid,  lemying  as  ruby  sparkis, 

The  skyis  rang  for  schowtting  of  the  larkis, 

The  purpour  hevin,  ourskalit  in  silver  sloppis, 
Ourgilt  the  treis,  branchis,  leivis,  and  barkis. 

Doun  thrwch  the  ryss  ane  rever  ran  with  stremis 
So  lustely  vpoun  the  lykand  lemis, 

That  all  the  laik  as  lamp  did  leme  of  licht, 
Ouhilk  shaddowit  all  about  with  twynklyne  glemis  ; 
The  bewis  baitheit  war  in  secound  bemis 
Throw  the  reflex  of  Phebus  visage  bricht ; 

On  every  syde  the  egeis  raiss  on  hicht, 

The  bonk  wes  grene,  the  bruke  wes  full  of  bremis, 
The  staneris  cleir  as  sternis  in  frosty  nicht. 

The  cristall  air,  the  sapheir  firmament, 

The  ruby  skyis  of  the  reid  orient, 

Kest  beriall  bemis  on  emerant  bewis  grene ; 

The  rosy  garth  depaynt  and  redolent, 
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Birfcs  on  a  /ifrap  Morning 


With  purpour,  asure,  gold  and  gowlis  gent, 
Arrayit  wes  be  Dame  Flora  the  quene 
Sa  nobilly,  that  joy  wes  for  to  sene, 

The  roche  agane  the  rever  resplendent 
As  low  illuminit  all  the  levis  schene. 

Quhat  throw  the  mirry  fowlis  armony, 

And  throw  the  reveris  sound  that  ran  me  by, 

On  Florayis  mantill  I  sleipit  quhair  I  lay, 
Ouhair  sone  vnto  my  dremis  fantesy 
I  saw  approche  agane  the  orient  sky, 

Ane  saill,  as  quhite  as  blosome  upon  spray, 

With  mast  of  gold,  bricht  as  the  sterne  of  day, 
Quhilk  tendit  to  the  land  full  lustely, 

As  falcoun  swift  desyrouse  of  hir  pray. 

And  hard  on  burd  vnto  the  blemit  meidis, 
Amangis  the  grene  rispis  and  the  reidis, 

Arryvit  scho,  quhairfro  annon  thair  landis, 

Ane  hundredth  ladeis,  lustie  intill  weidis  ; 

Als  fresche  as  flouris  that  in  the  May  vpspreidis, 
In  kirtillis  grene,  withowttin  kell  or  bandis ; 
Thair  bricht  hair  hang  glitterand  on  the  strandis 
In  tresis  cleir,  wypit  with  goldin  threidis, 

With  pawpis  quhyt,  and  middillis  small  as  wandis. . . 

William  Dunbar 


Birbs  on  a  fll>a\>  Aborning 

SWANNYS  souchis  throw-out  the  rysp  and 
redis, 

Our  all  thir  lowys  and  the  fludis  gray 
Seyrsand  by  kind  a  place  quhar  thai  suld  lay. 
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Birfcs  on  a  /IDorntnQ 


Phebus’  red  fowle  hys  coral]  creist  can  steyr, 

Oft  stroking  furth  hys  hekkyll,  crawand  cleir, 
Amyd  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 
Pykland  his  meyt  in  alleis  quhar  he  went, 

Hys  wifis,  Toppa  and  Pertelok,  him  by, 

As  byrd  altyme  that  hantis  bygamy. 

The  payntit  povne,  pasand  with  plomys  gym, 
Kest  up  his  taill,  a  provd  plesand  quheil  rym, 
Yschrowdryt  in  hys  fedramme  bricht  and  schene, 
Schapand  the  prent  of  Argus’  hundreth  ene. 

Amang  the  brounis  of  the  olyve  twestis 
Seyr  smalle  fowlis  wirkand  crafty  nestis 
Endlang  the  hedgeis  thyk  and  on  rank  akis, 

Ilk  byrd  reioysyng  with  thar  myrthfull  makis. 

In  corneris  and  cleir  fenystaris  of  glas 
Full  byssely  Aragne  wevand  was, 

To  knit  hyr  nettis  and  hir  wobbys  sle, 

Tharwith  to  caucht  the  myghe  and  littill  fie. 

So  dusty  puldyr  vpstowris  in  euery  streyt, 

Quhill  corby  gaspyt  for  the  fervent  heyt. 

Gavin  Douglas 

From  the  Prologue  to  the  Twelfth  Book  of  the  FEneid 
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jfrom  “^be  2>reme” 


jfrom  “£be  Drcme” 

How  the  Poet  fell  Asleep 

EFTER  that  I  the  lang  wynteris  nycht 

Had  lyne  walking,  in-to  my  bed  allone, 
Throuch  hevy  thocht,  that  no  way  sleip  I 
mycht, 

Rememberyng  of  divers  thyngis  gone  : 

So  up  I  rose,  and  clethit  me  anone, 

Be  this,  fair  Tytane,  with  his  lemis  lycht, 

Ouer  all  the  land  had  spred  his  baner  brycht. 

With  cloke  and  hude  I  dressit  me  belyve, 

With  dowbill  schone,  and  my ttanis  on  my  handis : 
Howbeit  the  air  was  rycht  penetratyve, 

Yit  fure  I  furth,  lansing  ouirthorte  the  landis 
Toward  the  see,  to  schorte  me  on  the  sandis, 
Because  unblomit  was  baith  bank  and  braye. 

And  so,  as  I  was  passing  be  the  waye,  .  .  . 

The  smale  fowlis  in  flokkis  saw  I  flee, 

To  Nature  makand  greit  lamentatioun. 

Thay  lichtit  doun  besyde  me  on  ane  tree, 

Of  thair  complaynt  I  had  compassioun  : 

And  with  ane  pieteous  exclamatioun 
They  said,  “  Blyssit  be  Somer,  with  his  flouris  : 
And  waryit  be  thow,  Wynter,  with  thy  schouris  !  ” 

Pensyve  in  hart,  passing  full  soberlie 
Unto  the  see,  fordward  I  fure  anone. 

The  see  was  furth,  the  sand  was  smooth  and  drye: 
Then  up  and  doun  I  musit  myne  allone, 

Till  that  I  spyit  ane  lytill  cave  of  stone 
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from  “ftbe  3>reme” 


Heych  in  ane  craig  :  upwart  I  did  approache 
But  tarying,  and  clam  up  in  the  roche  : 

And  purposit,  for  passing  of  the  tyme, 

Me  to  defend  from  ociositie, 

With  pen  and  paper  to  register  in  ryme 
Sum  mery  mater  of  antiquitie  : 

Bot  Idelnes,  ground  of  iniquitie, 

Scho  maid  so  dull  my  speirits,  me  within, 

That  I  wyste  nocht  at  quhat  end  to  begin, 

But  satt  still  in  that  cove,  quhare  I  mycht  see 
The  wolteryng  of  the  wallis,  up  and  doun, 

And  this  fals  warldis  instabilytie 

Unto  that  see  makkand  comparisoun, 

And  of  this  warldis  wracheit  variatioun 
To  thame  that  fixis  all  thair  hole  intent, 
Consideryng  quho  most  had  suld  most  repent. 

So,  with  my  hude  my  hede  I  happit  warme, 

And  in  my  cloke  I  fauldit  boith  my  feit : 

I  thocht  my  corps  with  cauld  suld  tak  no  harme, 
My  mittanis  held  my  handis  weill  in  heit  : 

The  skowland  craig  me  coverit  frome  the  sleit. 
Thare  styll  I  satt,  my  bonis  for  to  rest, 

Tyll  Morpheus  with  sleip  my  spreit  opprest.  .  .  . 

The  Vision  of  John  the  Common  weill 

And  thus  as  we  wer  talking  to  and  fro, 

We  saw  a  bousteous  berne  cum  ouir  the  bent, 
Bot  hors,  on  fute,  als  fast  as  he  mycht  go, 

Ouhose  rayment  wes  all  raggit,  revin,  and  rent, 
With  visage  leyne,  as  he  had  fastit  Lent : 
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front  “Ube  ©rente” 


And  forwart  fast  his  wayis  he  did  advance, 

With  ane  rycht  melancolious  countynance. 

With  scrip  on  hip,  and  pyikstaff  in  his  hand, 

As  he  had  purposit  to  passe  fra  hame. 

Quod  I,  “  Gude-man,  I  wald  faine  understand, 
Geve  that  ye  plesit,  to  wyt  quhat  were  your 
name  ?  ” 

Quod  he,  “  My  sonne,  of  that  I  think  gret 
schame, 

Bot,  sen  thow  wald  of  my  name  have  ane  feill, 
Forsuith,  thay  call  me  John  the  Commounweill.” 

The  Awakening 

And  sone,  methocht,  scho  brocht  me  to  the  roche 
And  to  the  cove  quhare  I  began  to  sleip. 

With  that,  one  schip  did  spedalye  approache, 

Full  plesandlie  saling  apone  the  deip, 

And  syne  did  slake  hir  salis  and  gan  to  creip 
Towart  the  land,  anent  quhare  that  I  lay. 

Bot,  wyt  ye  weill,  I  gat  ane  fellown  fray  : 

All  hir  cannounis  sche  leit  craik  at  onis  : 

Down  schuke  the  stremaris  frome  the  top- 
castell : 

Thay  sparit  nocht  the  poulder  nor  the  stonis  : 
They  schot  thair  boltis,  and  doun  thair  ankeris 
fell : 

The  marenaris,  they  did  so  youte  and  yell, 

That  hastilie  I  stert  out  of  my  dreme, 

Half  in  ane  fray,  and  spedalie  past  hame. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay 
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jfrom  “Wirtew  auh  tD\>ce” 

THE  rage  of  youtheid  may  nocht  dantit  be 
But  gret  distres  and  scharp  adversite  : 

As  be  this  resoun  is  experience — 

The  finest  gold  or  silver  that  we  se 
May  nocht  be  wrocht  to  our  utilite 
But  flammis  kene  and  bitter  violence. 

The  more  distres  the  more  intelligence. 

Quhay  salis  lang  in  hie  prosperitie 

Ar  sone  ouirset  be  stormy  violence.  .  .  . 

As  carvell  ticht,  fast  tending  throw  the  se, 

Levis  na  prent  amang  the  wallis  hie: 

As  birdis  swift,  with  mony  besy  plume, 

Persis  the  aire,  and  wait  nocht  quhare  thay  fie  : 
Siclik  our  life,  without  activite 

Gififis  na  frut,  howbeit  ane  schado  blume. 

Quhay  dois  thair  life  into  this  erd  consume 
Without  virtew,  thair  fame  and  memorie 
Sail  vanis  soner  than  the  reky  fume. 

John  Bellenden 

m a  IR^nfcnes  at  Court  without  Siller 

SUMTYME  to  court  I  did  repair, 

Thairin  sum  errandis  for  to  dress, 
Thinkand  I  had  sum  friendis  thair 
To  help  fordwart  my  buseness  : 

Bot,  nocht  the  les, 

I  fand  nathing  bot  doubilness  : 

Auld  kyndnes  helpis  nocht  ane  hair. 
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IRa  IftEttCmes  at  Court  without  Siller 


To  ane  grit  court-man  I  did  speir, 
That  I  trowit  my  freind  had  bene 
Becaus  vve  war  of  kyn  sa  neir  : 

To  him  my  mater  I  did  mene  : 

Bot,  with  disdene, 

He  fled  as  I  had  done  him  tene, 
And  wald  nocht  bide  my  taill  to  heir. 


I  wend  that  he  in  word  and  deid 

For  me,  his  kynsman,  sould  have  wrocht : 
Bot  to  my  speche  he  tuke  na  heid  : 

Neirnes  of  blude  he  sett  at  nocht. 

Than  weill  I  thocht 
Ouhan  I  for  sibnes  to  him  socht 
It  wes  the  wrang  way  that  I  geid. 


My  hand  I  put  into  my  sleif, 

And  furthe  of  it  ane  purs  I  drew, 
And  said  I  brocht  it  him  to  geif. 
Baith  gold  and  silver  I  him  schew  : 

Than  he  did  rew 
That  he  unkindlie  me  misknew  : 
And  hint  the  purs  fest  in  his  neif. 


Fra  tyme  he  gat  the  purs  in  hand 
He  kyndlie  “  Cousin”  callit  me, 

And  baid  me  gar  him  understand 
My  buseness  all  haillalie, 

And  swair  that  he 

My  trew  and  faythfull  freind  sould  be 
In  courte  as  I  pleis  him  command. 
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TTbe  IRicbt  is  IReir  (Bone 


For  quhilk,  better  it  is,  I  trow  : 

Into  the  courte  to  get  supple, 

To  have  ane  purs  of  fyne  gold  fow, 

Nor  to  the  hiest  of  degre 
Of  kyn  to  be. 

Sa  alteris  our  nobilitie  : 

Grit  kynrent  helpis  lytill  now. 

Thairfoir,  my  freindis,  gif  ye  will  mak 
All  courte  men  youris  as  ye  wald, 

Glide  gold  and  silver  with  you  tak  : 

Than  to  get  help  ye  may  be  bald  : 

For  it  is  tauld 

Kyndness  of  courte  is  coft  and  said  : 
Neirnes  of  kyn  na-thing  thai  rak. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington 


Gbe  IRtcbt  t5  IRetr  (Bone 

HAY  !  nou  the  day  dauis  : 
The  jolie  Cok  crauis  : 
Nou  shroudis  the  shauis 
Throu  Natur  anone. 

The  thissell-cok  cryis 
Oh  loueris  vha  lyis  : 

Nou  skaillis  the  skyis  : 

The  nicht  is  neir  gone. 

The  feildis  ouerflouis 
With  gouans  that  grouis, 

Quhair  lilies  lyk  lou  is, 

Als  rid  as  the  rone. 
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The  turtill  that  treu  is 
With  nots  that  reneuis 
Hir  pairtie  perseuis : 

The  nicht  is  neir  gone. 


Nou  hairtis  with  hyndis 
Conforme  to  thair  kyndis 
Hie  tursis  thair  tyndis 

On  grund  vhair  they  grone. 
Nou  hurchonis  with  hairis 
Ay  passis  in  pairis  : 

Quhilk  deuly  declairis 

The  night  is  neir  gone. 


The  sesone  excellis 
Thrugh  suetnes  that  smellis  : 
Nou  Cupid  compellis 
Our  hairtis  echone 
On  Venus  vha  vaikis, 

To  muse  on  our  maikis, 

Syn  sing  for  thair  saikis — 
The  night  is  neir  gone. 


All  curageous  Knichtis 
Aganis  the  day  dichtis 
The  breist-plate  that  bright  is 
To  feght  with  thair  fone. 
The  stoned  steed  stampis 
Throu  curage,  and  crampis. 
Syn  on  the  land  lampis. 

The  night  is  neir  gone. 
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The  freikis  on  feildis, 

That  wight  wapins  weildis, 
With  shyning  bright  sheildis, 
As  Titan  in  trone  : 

Stiff  speiris  in  reistis 
Ouer  cursoris  cristis 
Ar  brok  on  thair  breistis  : 

The  night  is  neir  gone. 

So  hard  ar  thair  hittis, 

Some  sueyis,  some  sittis, 

And  some  perforce  flittis 

On  grund  vhill  they  grone. 
Syn  groomis  that  gay  is 
On  blonkis  that  brayis 
With  suordis  assayis  : 

The  night  is  neir  gone. 


Alexander  Montgomerie 


HY  dois  your  brand  sae  drap  wi  bluid, 


Edward,  Edward, 


VV  Why  dois  your  brand  sae  drap  wi  bluid, 
And  why  sae  sad  gang  yee  O  ?  ” 

“  O  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 


Mither,  mither, 


O  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 
And  I  had  nae  mair  bot  hee  O.” 
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“  Your  haukis  bluid  was  nevir  sae  reid, 

Edward,  Edward, 

Your  haukis  bluid  was  nevir  sae  reid, 

My  deir  son  I  tell  thee  O.” 

“01  hae  killed  my  reid-roan  steid, 

Mither,  mither, 

O  I  hae  killed  my  reid-roan  steid, 

That  erst  was  sae  fair  and  frie  O.” 

“  Your  steid  was  auld,  and  ye  hae  gat  mair, 

Edward,  Edward, 

Your  steid  was  auld,  and  ye  hae  gat  mair, 

Sum  other  dule  ye  drie  O.” 

“O  I  hae  killed  my  fadir  deir, 

Mither,  mither, 

O  I  hae  killed  my  fadir  deir, 

Alas,  and  wae  is  mee  O  !  ” 

“  And  whatten  penance  wul  ye  drie  for  that, 

Edward,  Edward, 

And  whatten  penance  wul  ye  drie  for  that? 

My  deir  son,  now  tell  me  O.” 

“lie  set  my  feit  in  yonder  boat, 

Mither,  mither, 

lie  set  my  feit  in  yonder  boat, 

And  He  fare  ovir  the  sea  O.” 

“  And  what  wul  ye  doe  wi  your  towirs  and  your 
ha, 

Edward,  Edward  ? 

And  what  wul  ye  doe  wi  your  towirs  and  your  ha, 
That  were  sae  fair  to  see  O  ?  ” 

“  He  let  thame  stand  tul  they  doun  fa, 

Mither,  mither, 
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lie  let  thame  stand  till  they  doun  fa, 

For  here  nevir  mair  maun  I  bee  O.” 

“  And  what  wul  ye  leive  to  your  bairns  and  your 
wife, 

Edward,  Edward? 

And  what  wul  ye  leive  to  your  bairns  and  your 
wife, 

Whan  ye  gang  ovir  the  sea  O  ?  ” 

“  The  warldis  room,  late  them  beg  thrae  life, 

Mither,  mither, 

The  warldis  room,  late  them  beg  thrae  life, 

For  thame  nevir  mair  wul  I  see  O.” 

“  And  what  wul  ye  leive  to  your  ain  mither  deir, 

Edward,  Edward? 
And  what  wul  ye  leive  to  your  ain  mither  deir  ? 

My  deir  son,  now  tell  me  O.” 

“  The  curse  of  hell  frae  me  sail  ye  beir, 

Mither,  mither, 

The  curse  of  hell  frae  me  sail  ye  beir, 

Sic  counseils  ye  gave  to  me  O.” 

Popular  Ballad 


Bonn te  (Beorge  Campbell 

HIE  upon  Hielands, 

And  laigh  upon  Tay, 
Bonnie  George  Campbell 
Rode  out  on  a  day. 
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He  saddled,  he  bridled, 

And  gallant  rode  he, 

And  hame  cam  his  guid  horse, 

But  never  cam  he. 

Out  cam  his  mither  dear, 

Greeting  fu  sair, 

And  out  cam  his  bonny  bryde, 

Riving  her  hair. 

“  The  meadow  lies  green  ; 

The  corn  is  unshorn, 

But  bonnie  George  Campbell 
Will  never  return.” 

Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rode  he, 

A  plume  in  his  helmet, 

A  sword  at  his  knee. 

But  toom  cam  his  saddle, 

All  bloody  to  see  ; 

Oh,  hame  cam  his  guid  horse, 

But  never  cam  he  ! 

Popular  Ballad 


£be  Wee  Wee  flDan 

AS  I  was  walking  all  alone, 

Between  a  water  and  a  wa, 

And  there  I  spy’d  a  wee  wee  man, 
And  he  was  the  least  that  ere  I  saw. 
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His  legs  were  scarce  a  shathmont’s  length, 

And  thick  and  thimber  was  his  thigh : 

Between  his  brows  there  was  a  span, 

And  between  his  shoulders  there  was  three. 

He  took  up  a  meikle  stane, 

And  he  flang’t  as  far  as  I  could  see  : 

Though  I  had  been  a  Wallace  wight, 

I  couldna  liften’t  to  my  knee. 

“  O  wee  wee  man  but  thou  be  strang ! 

O  tell  me  where  thy  dwelling  be  ?  ” 

“  My  dwelling’s  down  at  yon  bonny  bower  : 

O  will  you  go  with  me  and  see  ?  ” 

On  we  lap  and  awa  we  rade, 

Till  we  came  to  yon  bonny  green  : 

We  lighted  down  for  to  bait  our  horse, 

And  out  there  came  a  lady  fine. 

Four  and  twenty  at  her  back, 

And  they  were  a’  clad  out  in  green  : 

Though  the  King  o’  Scotland  had  been  there, 
The  warst  o’  them  might  hae  been  his  queen. 

On  we  lap  and  awa  we  rade, 

Till  we  came  to  yon  bonny  ha, 

Where  the  roof  was  o  the  beaten  gould, 

And  the  floor  was  o  the  cristal  a’. 

When  we  came  to  the  stair-foot, 

Ladies  were  dancing,  jimp  and  sma, 

But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

My  wee  wee  man  was  clean  awa. 

Popular  Ballad 
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Zbc  Wife  of  TUsher'a  Well 


THERE  lived  a  wife  at  Usher’s  Well, 
And  a  wealthy  wife  was  she  ; 

She  had  three  stout  and  stalwart  sons, 
And  sent  them  o’er  the  sea. 

They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  ane, 

When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife 
That  her  three  sons  were  gane. 

They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  three, 

When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife 
That  her  sons  she’d  never  see. 

"  I  wish  the  wind  may  never  cease, 

Nor  fishes  in  the  flood, 

Till  my  three  sons  come  hame  to  me, 

In  earthly  flesh  and  blood  ! " 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk, 

The  carline  wife’s  three  sons  came  hame, 

And  their  hats  were  o’  the  birk. 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh  ; 

But  at  the  gates  o’  Paradise, 

That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh. 
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“  Blow  up  the  fire,  my  maidens ! 

Bring  water  from  the  well ! 

For  a’  my  house  shall  feast  this  night, 
Since  my  three  sons  are  well.” 

And  she  has  made  to  them  a  bed, 
She’s  made  it  large  and  wide  ; 

And  she’s  ta’en  her  mantle  her  about, 
Sat  down  at  the  bedside. 


Up  then  crew  the  red  red  cock, 

And  up  and  crew  the  gray  ; 

The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

“  Tis  time  we  were  away.” 

The  cock  he  hadna  craw’d  but  ance, 

And  clapped  his  wings  at  a’, 

When  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 

“  Brother,  we  must  awa.’ 

"  The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 

The  channerin'  worm  doth  chide ; 

Gin  we  be  missed  out  o'  our  place, 

A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide, 

“  Fare  ye  weel,  my  mother  dear  ! 

Farewell  to  barn  and  byre  ! 

And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass 
That  kindles  my  mother’s  fire.” 

Popular  Ballad 
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jftrom  “  Gbe  (Bentle  Sbepberb  ” 

To  Speak  his  Praise 
symon 

TO  speak  his  praise,  the  langest  Simmer  day 
Wad  be  ower  short,  could  I  them  richt 
display. 

In  word  and  deed  he  can  sae  well  behave, 

That  out  of  sicht  he  rins  before  the  lave  : 

And  when  there’s  e’er  a  quarrel  or  contest, 
Patrick’s  made  judge  to  tell  whase  cause  is  best : 
And  his  decree  stands  good — he’ll  gar  it  stand  : 
Wha  dares  to  grumble  finds  his  correcting  hand  : 
With  a  firm  look  and  a  commanding  way, 

He  gars  the  proudest  of  our  herds  obey. 

SIR  WILLIAM 

Your  tale  much  pleases  :  my  good  friend,  proceed  : 
What  learning  has  he?  Can  he  write  and  read  ? 

SYMON 

Baith  wonder  well :  for  troth,  I  didna  spare 
To  gi’e  him  at  the  school  enough  of  lear. 

And  he  delights  in  books :  he  reads  and  speaks, 
With  folks  that  ken  them,  Latin  words  and  Greeks. 

SIR  WILLIAM 

Where  gets  he  books  to  read,  and  of  what  kind  ? 
Though  some  give  light,  some  blindly  lead  the 
blind. 
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SYMON 

Whene’er  he  drives  our  sheep  to  Edinburgh  Port, 
He  buys  some  books  of  History,  Sangs  or  Sport : 
Nor  does  he  want  of  them  a  rowth  at  will, 

And  carries  aye  a  pouchfu’  to  the  hill. 

About  ane  Shakespar  and  a  famous  Ben 
He  aften  speaks,  and  ca’s  them  best  o’  men. 

How  sweetly  Hawthornden  and  Stirling  sing, 

And  ane  caw’d  Cowley,  loyal  to  his  King, 

He  kens  fu’  weel,  and  gars  their  verses  ring. 

I  sometimes  thought  that  he  made  o’er  great  fraze 
About  fine  poems,  histories  and  plays  : 

When  I  reproved  him  anes,  a  book  he  brings : 
“With  this,”  quoth  he,  “on  braes  I  crack  with 
kings.” 

Allan  Ramsay 


My  Peggy  is  a  Young  Thing 

MY  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 

Just  entered  in  her  teens, 

Fair  as  the  day,  an’  sweet  as  May 
Fair  as  the  day,  an’  always  gay. 

My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 

An’  I’m  no  very  auld, 

Yet  weel  I  like  to  meet  her 
At  the  wawking  o’  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly 
Whene’er  we  meet  alane, 
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I  wish  nae  mair  to  lay  my  care, 

I  wish  nae  mair  o’  a’  that’s  rare. 
My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly, 
To  a’  the  lave  I’m  cauld, 

But  she  gars  a’  my  spirits  glow, 
At  wawking  o’  the  fauld. 


My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly 
Whene’er  I  whisper  love, 

That  I  look  down  on  a’  the  town, 
That  I  look  down  upon  a  crown. 
My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly, 

It  mak’s  me  blyth  an’  bauld, 
An’  naething  gie’s  me  sic  delight 
As  wawking  o’  the  fauld. 


My  Peggy  sings  sae  saftly 
When  on  my  pipe  I  play, 

By  a’  the  rest  it  is  confest, 

By  a’  the  rest,  that  she  sings  best, 
My  Peggy  sings  sae  saftly, 

An’  in  her  sangs  are  tauld, 

Wi’  innocence,  the  wale  o’  sense, 

At  wawking  o’  the  fauld. 

Allan  Ramsay 
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“Up  in  tbe  Hiv 

NOW  the  sun’s  gane  out  o’  sight, 

Beet  the  ingle,  and  snuff  the  light : 
In  glens  the  fairies  skip  and  dance, 
And  witches  wallop  o’er  to  France, 

Up  in  the  air 

On  my  bonnie  gray  mare  : 

And  I  see  her  yet,  and  I  see  her  yet. 


The  wind  is  drifting  hail  and  snaw 
O’er  frozen  hags  like  a  foot-ba’, 

Nae  starns  keek  through  the  azure  slit, 
It’s  cauld  and  mirk  as  ony  pit. 

The  man  i’  the  mune 
Is  carousing  abune, 

D’ye  see,  d’ye  see,  d’ye  see  him  yet  ? 


Tak’  your  glass  to  clear  your  e’en, 

It’s  the  elixir  heals  the  spleen, 

Baith  wit  and  mirth  it  will  inspire, 

And  gently  puffs  the  lover’s  fire. 

Up  i’  the  air, 

It  drives  away  care, 

Ha’e  wi’  ye,  ha’e  wi’  ye,  and  ha’e  wi’  ye,  lads,  yet 

Allan  Ramsay 
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Wooefc  anb  flDarrteb  anb  H’ 

THE  bride  cam’  out  o’  the  byre, 

And  O,  as  she  dighted  her  cheeks, 
“  Sirs,  I’m  to  be  married  the-night, 
And  ha’e  neither  blankets  nor  sheets — 
Ha’e  neither  blankets  nor  sheets, 

Nor  scarce  a  coverlet  too  : 

The  bride  that  has  a’  thing  to  borrow, 

Has  e’en  right  meikle  ado.” 

Wooed  and  married  and  a’ ! 

Married  and  wooed  and  a’ ! 

And  was  she  na  very  weel  aff 
That  was  wooed  and  married  and  a’? 

Out  and  spake  the  bride’s  father 
As  he  cam’  in  frae  the  pleugh, 

“  O  haud  your  tongue,  my  dochter, 

And  ye’se  get  gear  eneugh. 

The  stirk  stands  i’  the  tether, 

And  our  braw  bawsint  yade 
Will  carry  hame  your  corn — 

What  wad  ye  be  at,  ye  jade?  ” 

Out  and  spake  the  bride’s  mither : 

“What,  de’il,  needs  a’  this  pride? 

I  hadna  a  plack  in  my  pouch 
That  night  I  was  a  bride. 

My  gown  was  linsey-wolsey, 

And  ne’er  a  sark  ava  : 

And  ye  ha’e  ribbons  and  buskin’s 
Mae  than  ane  or  twa.” 
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Out  and  spake  the  bride’s  brither 
As  he  cam’  in  wi’  the  kye : 

“  Puir  Willie  wad  ne’er  ha’e  ta’en  ye 
Had  he  kent  ye  as  weel  as  I. 

For  ye’re  baith  proud  and  saucy, 

And  no  for  a  puir  man’s  wife : 

Gin  I  canna  get  a  better 

I’se  ne’er  tak’  ane  i’  my  life !  ” 

Out  and  spake  the  bride’s  sister 
As  she  cam’  in  frae  the  byre  : 

“  Oh,  gin  I  were  but  married, 

It’s  a’  that  I  desire  ! 

But  we  puir  folk  maun  live  single, 

And  do  the  best  we  can : 

I  dinna  ken  what  I  should  want 
If  I  could  get  but  a  man  !  ” 

Alexander  Ross 


auUocbGorum 

COME  gie’s  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried, 
And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside, 
What  signifies ’t  for  folks  to  chide 
For  what  was  done  before  them  ? 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 

Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 

Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 

To  drop  their  Whig-mig-morum  ! 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  the  night  wi’  mirth  and  glee, 

And  cheerful  sing  alang  wi’  me 
The  Reel  o’  Tullochgorum. 
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O  Tullochgorum’s  my  delight, 

It  gars  us  a’  in  ane  unite, 

And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him  ; 

For  blithe  and  cheery  we’ll  be  a’, 

Blythe  and  cheery,  blythe  and  cheery, 
Blythe  and  cheery  we’ll  be  a’, 

And  mak’  a  happy  quorum  ; 

For  blythe  and  cheery  we’ll  be  a’ 

As  lang  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw, 

And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa’, 

The  Reel  o’  Tullochgorum. 

What  needs  there  be  sae  great  a  phrase 
Wi’  dringing  dull  Italian  lays? 

I  wadna  gie  our  ain  Strathspeys 

For  half  a  hunder  score  o’  them. 
They’re  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Dowf  and  dowie,  dowf  and  dowie, 
Dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi’  a’  their  variorum  ; 

They’re  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Their  allegros  and  a’  the  rest, 

They  canna  please  a  Scottish  taste, 
Compared  wi’  Tullochgorum. 

Let  warldly  worms  their  minds  oppress 
Wi’  fears  o’  want  and  double  cess, 

And  sullen  sots  themsells  distress 
Wi’  keeping  up  decorum  : 

Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky, 

Sour  and  sulky  shall  we  sit, 

Like  auld  Philosophorum  ? 
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Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

Wi’  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit, 

Nor  ever  try  to  shake  a  fit 

To  the  Reel  o’  Tullochgorum. 

May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest,  open-hearted  friend, 

And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 

And  a’  that’s  good  watch  o’er  him  ; 

May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 

Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty, 

Peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 

And  dainties  a  great  store  o’  them  ; 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 

Unstain’d  by  any  vicious  spot! 

And  may  he  never  want  a  groat, 

That’s  fond  o’  Tullochgorum  ! 

But  for  the  sullen,  frumpish  fool, 

That  loves  to  be  oppression’s  tool, 

May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul, 

And  discontent  devour  him  ; 

May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow, 

Dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  Wae’s  me  for  him  ! 

May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

Wi’  a’  the  ills  that  come  frae  France, 

Wha  e’er  he  be  that  winna  dance 
The  reel  o’  Tullochgorum. 

John  Skinner 
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Ebere's  nac  Xu cb  about  tbe  Ibouse 

AND  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he’s  weel? 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o’  wark? 

Ye  jauds,  fling  by  your  wheel. 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o’  wark, 

When  Colin’s  at  the  door? 

Rax  me  my  cloak, —  I’ll  to  the  quay, 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 


For  there’s  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
There’s  nae  luck  ava  ; 

There’s  little  pleasure  in  the  house 
When  our  gudeman’s  awa’. 


And  gi’e  to  me  my  bigonet, 

My  bishop’s  satin  gown  ; 

For  I  maun  tell  the  bailie’s  wife 
That  Colin’s  come  to  town. 

My  Turkey  slippers  maun  gae  on, 
My  hose  o’  pearl  blue  ; 

’Tis  a’  to  please  my  ain  gudeman, 
For  he’s  baith  leal  and  true. 


Rise  up  and  mak’  a  clean  fireside; 

Put  on  the  muckle  pot ; 

Gi’e  little  Kate  her  button  gown, 
And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat : 
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And  mak’  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 
Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw  ; 

It’s  a’  to  please  my  ain  gudeman, 

For  he’s  been  lang  awa’. 

There’s  twa  fat  hens  upon  the  bauk, 
They’ve  fed  this  month  and  mair  ; 

Mak’  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 
That  Colin  weel  may  fare  ; 

And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw  ; 

For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  fared 
When  he  was  far  awa’. 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech, 
His  breath  like  caller  air  ; 

His  very  foot  has  music  in’t 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 

I’m  downright  dizzy  wi’  the  thought, — 

In  troth,  I’m  like  to  greet. 

Since  Colin’s  weel,  and  weel  content, 

I  ha’e  nae  mair  to  crave  ; 

Could  I  but  live  to  mak’  him  blest, 

I’m  blest  aboon  the  lave. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 

I’m  downright  dizzy  wi’  the  thought — 

In  troth,  I’m  like  to  greet. 

William  Julius  Mickle 
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U be  Maes  of  Scotland 


£be  Maes  of  Scotland 


WHEN  I  left  thee,  bonny  Scotland, 

O  thou  wert  fair  to  see ! 

Fresh  as  a  bonny  bride  on  the  morn, 
When  she  maun  wedded  be. 

When  I  came  back  to  thee  Scotland, 

Upon  a  May  morn  fair, 

A  bonny  lass  sat  at  our  toun  end, 

Kaming  her  yellow  hair. 


“  Oh  hey  !  oh  hey  !  ”  sung  the  bonny  lass, 
“  Oh  hey  !  and  wae  is  me  ! 

There’s  siccan  sorrow  in  Scotland 
As  een  did  never  see. 

Oh  hey !  oh  hey  !  for  my  faither  auld  ! 

Oh  hey  !  for  my  mither  dear  ! 

And  my  heart  will  burst  for  the  bonny  lad 
Wha  left  me  lanesome  here.” 


I  had  gane  in  my  ain  Scotland 
Mae  miles  than  twa  or  three, 

When  I  saw  the  head  o’  my  ain  faither 
Coming  up  the  gate  to  me. 

“  A  traitor’s  head  !  ”  and  “  a  traitor’s  head  !  ” 
Loud  bawled  a  bloody  loon  : 

But  I  drew  frae  the  sheath  my  glave  o’  weir, 
And  strack  the  reaver  down. 


I  hied  me  hame  to  my  faither’s  ha’, 
My  dear  auld  mither  to  see  : 

But  she  lay  ’mang  the  black  eizels, 
Wi’  the  death  tear  in  her  e’e. 
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“  O  wha  has  wrocht  this  bloody  wark  ? 

Had  I  the  reaver  here, 

I’d  wash  his  sark  in  his  ain  heart’s  blood, 

And  gi’e ’t  till  his  dame  to  wear.” 

I  hadna  gane  frae  my  ain  dear  hame 
But  twa  short  miles  and  three, 

Till  up  came  a  captain  o’  the  Whigs, 

Says,  “  Traitor,  bide  ye  me  !  ” 

I  grippit  him  by  the  belt  sae  braid, 

It  birsted  in  my  hand, 

But  I  drew  him  frae  his  weir-saddle, 

And  drew  my  burlie  brand. 

“  Shaw  mercy  on  me  !  ”  quo’  the  loon, 

And  low  he  knelt  on  knee  : 

But  by  his  thigh  was  my  faither’s  glaive 
Whilk  gude  King  Bruce  did  gi’e :  _ 

And  buckled  round  him  was  the  broider’d  belt 
Whilk  my  mither’s  hands  did  weave. 

My  tears  they  mingled  wi’  his  heart’s  blood, 
And  reeked  upon  my  glaive. 

I  wander  a’  nicht  ’mang  the  lands  I  owned, 
When  a’  folk  are  asleep, 

And  I  lie  o’er  my  faither  and  mither’s  grave 
An  hour  or  twa  to  weep. 

O,  fatherless  and  mitherless, 

Without  a  ha’  or  hame, 

I  maun  wander  through  dear  Scotland, 

And  bide  a  traitor’s  bane. 

Jacobite  Ballad.  Not  a  genuine ,  contemporary  ballad 
it  is  attributed  to  Allan  Cwmingham 
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TLhc  Mint)  bas  JSIawit  flMaib  Hwa 


ftbe  Mtnfc  baa  Blawn  platb  Hwa 


OVER  the  hills  and  far  away, 

It’s  over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
O’er  the  hills  and  o’er  the  sea, 
The  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  frae  me. 
My  tartan  plaid,  my  ae  good  sheet, 
That  keepit  me  frae  wind  and  weet, 
An’  held  me  bien  baith  nicht  an’  day, 
It’s  over  the  hills  an’  far  away. 


There  was  a  wind,  it  cam  to  me, 

Out  o’er  the  south,  and  o’er  the  sea, 

An’  it  has  blawn  my  corn  and  hay, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

It  blew  my  corn,  it  blew  my  gear, 

It  neither  left  me  kid  nor  steer, 

An’  blew  my  plaid,  my  only  stay, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

But  though ’t  has  left  me  bare  indeed, 

And  blawn  my  bonnet  off  my  head, 

There’s  something  hid  in  Highland  brae— 
It  hasna  blawn  my  sword  away  ! 

Then  o’er  the  hills  and  over  the  dales, 

Over  all  England  and  through  Wales, 

The  braidsword  yet  shall  bear  the  sway 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Jacobite  Ballad 
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Zhc  Wbtte  Cocfcabe 

MY  love  was  born  in  Aberdeen, 

The  bonniest  lad  that  e’er  was  seen  : 
But  now  he’s  made  our  hearts  fu’  sad 
He’s  ta’en  the  field  wi’  his  white  cockade. 

O  he’s  a  ranting  roving  blade ! 

O  he’s  a  brisk  and  bonny  lad  ! 

Betide  what  may,  my  heart  is  glad 
To  see  my  lad  wi’  his  white  cockade. 


O  leeze  me  on  the  philabeg, 

The  hairy  hough  and  garten’d  leg! 
But  aye  the  thing  that  blinds  my  e’e 
Is  the  white  cockade  aboon  the  bree. 


I’ll  sell  my  rock,  I’ll  sell  my  reel, 

My  rippling-kame,  and  spinning-wheel, 
To  buy  mysel’  a  tartan  plaid, 

A  braid-sword,  durk,  and  white  cockade. 


I’ll  sell  my  rokelay  and  my  tow, 

My  good  gray  mare  and  hawkit  cow, 

That  every  loyal  Scottish  lad 

May  take  the  field  wi’  his  white  cockade. 

O  he’s  a  ranting,  roving  blade  ! 

O  he’s  a  brisk  and  bonny  lad  ! 

Betide  what  may,  my  heart  is  glad 
To  see  my  lad  wi’  his  white  cockade. 

Jacobite  Ballad 
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5  ba’e  nae  IMtb,  3  ba’e  rtae  IRnt 


Gbe  Bulb  Stuarts  Back  Hgatn 


THE  auld  Stuarts  back  again, 

The  auld  Stuarts  back  again, 

Let  howlet  Whigs  do  what  they  can, 
The  Stuarts  will  be  back  again. 

Wha  cares  for  a’  their  creeshy  duds. 

And  a’  Kilmarnock  sowen  suds? 

We’ll  wauk  their  hides  and  fyle  their  fuds, 
And  bring  the  Stuarts  back  again. 


There’s  Ayr  and  Irvine  wi’  the  rest, 

And  a’  the  cronies  i’  the  west, 

Lord  !  sic  a  scaw’d  and  scabbit  nest, 

How  they’ll  set  up  their  crack  again  ! 
But  wad  they  come,  or  dare  they  come, 
Afore  the  bagpipe  and  the  drum, 

We’ll  either  gar  them  a’  sing  dumb, 

Or  “  Auld  Stuarts  back  again.” 

Jacobite  Ballad 


3  ba’e  nae  Ikttb,  3  ba’e  nae  Iktn 

IHA’E  nae  kith,  I  ha’e  nae  kin, 

Nor  ane  that’s  dear  to  me, 

For  the  bonny  lad  that  I  lo’e  best, 

He’s  far  ayont  the  sea. 

He’s  gane  wi’  ane  that  was  our  ain, 

And  we  may  rue  the  day, 

When  our  king’s  ae  daughter  cam  here, 

To  play  sic  foul  a  play. 
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©  /Ifcetrs  ma\>  tbe  /Ibatb  be 


O  gin  I  were  a  bonny  bird, 

Wi’  wings,  that  I  might  flee, 

Then  wad  I  travel  o’er  the  main 
My  ae  true  love  to  see  : 

Then  wad  I  tell  a  joyful  tale 
To  ane  that’s  dear  to  me, 

And  sit  upon  a  king’s  window 
And  sing  my  melody. 

The  adder  lies  in  the  corbie’s  nest, 

Aneath  the  corbie’s  wame, 

And  the  blast  that  reaves  the  corbie’s  brood 
Shall  blaw  our  gude  king  hame. 

Then  blaw  ye  east  or  blaw  ye  west, 

Or  blaw  ye  o’er  the  faem, 

O  bring  the  lad  that  I  lo’e  best, 

And  ane  I  daurna  name  ! 

Jacobite  Ballad.  Of  the  reign  of  Mary  or  Anne 


©  flDerrp  ma^>  tbe  flDaib  be 

O  MERRY  may  the  maid  be 

That  marries  wi’  the  miller, 
For,  foul  day  and  fair  day, 

He’s  aye  bringing  till  her. 

He’s  aye  a  penny  in  his  purse 
For  dinner  or  for  supper, 

And,  gin  she  please,  a  gude  fat  cheese, 
And  lumps  o’  yellow  butter. 
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When  Jamie  first  did  woo  me 

I  speer’d  what  was  his  calling  : 

“  Fair  maid,”  says  he,  “  O  come  and  see 
Ye’re  welcome  to  my  dwalling.” 
Though  I  was  shy,  yet  I  could  spy 
The  truth  o’  what  he  told  me, 

And  that  his  house  was  warm  and  couth, 
And  room  in  it  to  hold  me. 


Behind  the  door  a  bag  o’  meal, 

And  in  the  kist  was  plenty 
O’  gude  hard  cakes  his  mither  bakes, 
And  bannocks  werena  scanty. 

A  gude  fat  sow,  a  sleeky  cow 
Was  standing  in  the  byre, 

Whilst  lazy  puss  with  mealy  mouse 
Was  playing  at  the  fire. 


Gude  signs  are  these,  my  mither  says, 
And  bids  me  tak’  the  miller : 

For,  foul  day  and  fair  day, 

He’s  aye  bringing  till  her. 

For  meal  and  maut  she  doesna  want, 
Nor  onything  that’s  dainty  : 

And  now  and  then  a  decking  hen, 

To  lay  her  eggs  in  plenty. 


In  winter,  when  the  wind  and  rain 
Blaws  o’er  the  house  and  byre, 
He  sits  beside  a  clean  hearth-stane, 
Before  a  rousing  fire. 
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With  nut-brown  ale  he  tells  his  tale, 

Which  rows  him  o’er  fu’  nappy. 

Wha’d  be  a  King — a  petty  thing, 

When  a  miller  lives  so  happy  ? 

Sir  John  Clerk 


Braib  Clattb 

YE  wha  are  fain  to  hae  your  name 
Wrote  i’  the  bonny  book  o’  Fame, 
Let  Merit  nae  pretension  claim 
To  laurel’d  wreath, 

But  hap  ye  weel,  baith  back  an’  wame, 
In  gude  Braid  Claith. 

He  that  some  ells  o’  this  may  fa’, 

An’  slae-black  hat  on  pow  like  snaw, 
Bids  bauld  to  bear  the  ’gree  awa’, 

Wi’  a’  his  graith, 

Whan  bienly  clad  wi’  shell  fu’  braw 
O’  gude  Braid  Claith. 

Waesuck  for  him  wha  has  nae  feck  o’t ! 
For  he’s  a  gowk  they’re  sure  to  geek  at, 
A  chiel  that  ne’er  will  be  respekit, 
While  he  draws  breath, 

Till  his  four  quarters  are  bedeckit 
Wi’  gude  Braid  Claith. 

On  Sabbath-days  the  barbar  spark, 
Whan  he  has  done  wi’  scrapin  wark, 
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Wi’  siller  broachie  in  his  sark, 

Gangs  trigly,  faith ! 

Or  to  the  Meadow,  or  the  Park, 

In  gude  Braid  Claith. 

Weel  might  ye  trow,  to  see  them  there, 
That  they  to  shave  your  haffits  bare, 

Or  curl  an’  sleek  a  pickle  hair, 

Would  be  right  laith, 

Whan  pacing  wi’  a  gawsy  air 
In  gude  Braid  Claith. 

If  ony  mettl’d  stirrah  grien 
For  favour  frae  a  lady’s  een, 

He  maunna  care  for  bein’  seen 
Before  he  sheath 
His  body  in  a  scabbard  clean 
O’  gude  Braid  Claith. 

For,  gin  he  come  wi’  coat  thread-bare, 
A  feg  for  him  she  winna  care, 

But  crook  her  bonny  mou’  fou’  sair, 
And  scauld  him  baith  : 

Wooers  shou’d  ay  their  traval  spare 
Without  Braid  Claith. 

Braid  Claith  lends  folk  an  unco  heese, 
Makes  mony  kail-worms  butterflies, 
Gies  mony  a  doctor  his  degrees 
For  little  skaith  : 

In  short,  you  may  be  what  you  please 
Wi’  gude  Braid  Claith. 
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For  thof  ye  had  as  wise  a  snout  on 
As  Shakespeare  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton , 

Your  judgment  fouk  would  hae  a  doubt  on, 
I’ll  tack  my  aith, 

Till  they  cou’d  see  ye  wi’  a  suit  on 
O’  gude  Braid  Claith. 

Robert  Fergusson 

Zbe  ^farmer’s  3nole 

WHAN  gloamin’  grey  out  owre  the  welkin 
keeks  : 

Whan  Bawtie  ca’s  his  owsen  to  the 

byre : 

Whan  Thrasher  John,  sair  dune,  his  barn-door 
steeks, 

And  histy  lasses  at  the  dightin’  tire : 

What  bangs  fu’  leal  the  e’ening’s  cornin’  cauld, 
And  gars  snaw-tappit  Winter  freeze  in  vain  : 
Gars  dowie  mortals  look  baith  blithe  and  bauld, 
Nor  fley’d  wi’  a’  the  poortith  o’  the  plain : 

Begin,  my  Muse  !  and  chant  in  hamely  strain. 

Frae  the  big  stack,  weel  winnow’t  on  the  hill, 

Wi’  divots  theekit  frae  the  weet  and  drift, 

Sods,  peats,  and  heathery  turfs  the  chimley  fill, 
And  gar  the  thick’ning  smeek  salute  the  lift. 
The  gudeman,  new  come  hame,  is  blithe  to  find, 
Whan  he  out  owre  the  hallan  flings  his  e’en, 
That  ilka  turn  is  handled  to  his  mind, 

That  a’  his  housie  looks  sae  cosh  and  clean  : 

For  cleanly  house  lo’es  he,  though  e’er  sae 
mean. 
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Weel  kens  the  gudewife  that  the  pleughs  require 
A  heartsome  meltith,  and  refreshin’  synd 
O’  nappy  liquor,  owre  a  bleezin  fire : 

Sair  wark  and  poortith  downa  weel  be  joined. 
Wi’  buttered  bannocks  now  the  girdle  reeks, 

I’  the  far  nook  the  bowie  briskly  reams  : 

The  redded  kail  stand  by  the  chimley  cheeks, 
And  haud  the  riggin’  het  wi’  welcome  steams  : 
Whilk  than  the  daintiest  kitchen  nicer  seems. 


Frae  this  let  gentler  gabs  a  lesson  lear’ : 

Wad  they  to  labouring  lend  an  eident  hand, 
They’d  rax  fell  strang  upon  the  simplest  fare, 

Nor  find  their  stamacks  ever  at  a  stand. 

Fu’  hale  and  healthy  wad  they  pass  the  day : 

At  night,  in  calmest  slumbers  dose  fu’  sound  : 
Nor  doctor  need  their  weary  life  to  spae, 

Nor  drogs  their  noddle  and  their  sense  con¬ 
found, 

Till  death  slip  sleely  on,  and  gi’e  the  hindmost 
wound. 

On  siccan  food  has  mony  a  doughty  deed 
By  Caledonia’s  ancestors  been  done  : 

By  this  did  mony  wight  fu’  weirlike  bleed 
In  bruilzies  frae  the  dawn  to  set  o’  sun. 

’Twas  this  that  braced  their  gardies  stiff  and 
strang : 

That  bent  the  deadly  yew  in  ancient  days  : 

Laid  Denmark’s  daring  sons  on  yird  alang : 

Gar’d  Scottish  thristles  bang  the  Roman  bays : 
For  near  our  crest  their  heads  they  doughtna 
raise. 
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The  fient  a  cheep’s  amang  the  bairnies  now  : 

For  a’  their  anger’s  wi’  their  hunger  gane : 

Aye  maun  the  childer,  wi’  a  fastin’  mou’, 

Grumble,  and  greet,  and  male’  an  unco  maen, 

In  rangles  round  before  the  ingle’s  lowe, 

Frae  gude-dame’s  mouth  the  auld-warld  tales 
they  hear, 

O’  warlocks  loupin’  round  the  wirrikow  : 

O’  ghaists  that  win  in  glen  and  kirkyard  drear, 
Whilk  touzles  a’  their  tap,  and  gars  them  shake 
wi’  fear ! 

For  weel  she  trows  that  fiends  and  fairies  be 
Sent  frae  the  de’il  to  fleetch  us  to  our  ill : 
That  kye  ha’e  tint  their  milk  wi’  evil  e’e  : 

And  corn  been  scowdered  on  the  glowin’  kiln. 
Oh,  mock  na  this,  my  friends  !  but  rather  mourn, 
Ye  in  life’s  brawest  spring  wi’  reason  clear : 

Wi’  eild  our  idle  fancies  a’  return, 

And  dim  our  dolefu’  days  wi’  bairnly  fear : 

The  mind’s  aye  cradled  when  the  grave  is  near. 


Yet  thrift,  industrious,  bides  her  latest  days ; 
Though  age  her  sair-dowed  front  wi’  runcles 
wave, 

Yet  frae  the  russet  lap  the  spindle  plays, 

Her  e’enin’  stent  reels  she  as  weeks  the  lave. 

On  some  feast  day  the  wee  things,  buskit  braw 
Shall  heeze  her  heart  up  wi’  a  silent  joy, 

Fu’  cadgie  that  her  head  was  up  and  saw 
Her  ain  spun  deedin’  on  the  darlin’  oy : 

Careless  though  death  should  mak’the  feast  her 
foy. 
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In  its  auld  lerroch  yet  the  deas  remains, 

Whare  the  gudeman  aft  streeks  him  at  his 
ease : 

A  warm  and  canny  lean  for  weary  banes 
O’  lab’rers  doiled  upon  the  wintry  leas. 

Round  him  will  baudrins  and  the  colley  come, 

To  wag  their  tail,  and  cast  a  thankfu’  e’e 
To  him  wha  kindly  flings  them  mony  a  crumb 
O’  kebbuck  whanged,  and  dainty  fadge  to  pree : 
This  a’  the  boon  they  crave,  and  a’  the  fee. 


Frae  him  the  lads  their  mornin’  counsel  tak  ’  : 
What  stacks  he  wants  to  thrash,  what  rigs  to 
till : 

How  big  a  birn  maun  lie  on  Bassie’s  back, 

For  meal  and  mu’ter  to  the  thirlin’  mill. 

Niest,  the  gudewife  her  hirelin  damsels  bids 

Glower  through  the  byre,  and  see  the  hawkies 
bound  : 

Tak  tent,  ’case  Crummy  tak’  her  wonted  tids, 

And  ca’  the  leglin’s  treasure  on  the  ground, 
Whilk  spills  a  kebbuck  nice,  or  yellow  pound. 


Then  a’  the  house  for  sleep  begin  to  grien, 
Their  joints  to  slack  frae  industry  a  while : 
The  leaden  god  fa’s  heavy  on  their  e’en, 

And  haflins  steeks  them  frae  their  daily  toil : 
The  cruizie  too  can  only  blink  and  bleer : 

The  restit  ingle’s  done  the  maist  it  dow  : 
Tacksman  and  cotter  eke  to  bed  maun  steer, 
Upo’  the  cod  to  clear  the  drumly  pow, 

Till  waukened  by  the  dawin’s  ruddy  glow. 
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Peace  to  the  husbandman  and  a’  his  tribe, 

Whase  care  fills  a’  our  wants  frae  year  to  year! 
Lang  may  his  sock  and  cou’ter  turn  the  glybe, 
And  bauks  o’  corn  bend  down  wi’  laded  ear ! 
May  Scotia’s  simmers  aye  look  gay  and  green  : 

Her  yellow  har’sts  frae  scowry  blasts  decreed  ! 
May  a’  her  tenants  sit  fu’  snug  and  bien, 

Frae  the  hard  grip  o’  ails  and  poortith  freed  : 
And  a  lang  lasting  train  o’  peacefu’  hours 
succeed  ! 


Robert  Fergusson 


£be  Cwa  Doos:  H  £ale 

TWAS  in  that  place  o’  Scotland’s  isle 

That  bears  the  name  o’  auld  King  Coil, 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 

When  wearing  thro’  the  afternoon, 

Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Foregathered  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I’ll  name,  they  ca’d  him  Caesar, 

Was  keepit  for  his  honour’s  pleasure  : 

His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 

Shew’d  he  was  nane  o’  Scotland’s  dogs  ; 

But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 

Whare  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter’d,  braw  brass  collar 
Shew’d  him  the  gentleman  an  scholar  ; 
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But  tho’  he  was  o’  high  degree, 

The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he  ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressing, 
Ev’n  wi’  a  tinkler-gipsy’s  messin. 


The  tither  was  a  ploughman’s  collie, 

A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 

Wha  for  his  friend  an’  comrade  had  him, 

And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca’d  him, 

After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang, 

Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 


He  was  a  gash  an’  faithfu’  tyke, 

As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 

His  honest,  sonsie,  baws’nt  face 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place ; 

His  breast  was  white,  his  tousie  back 
Weel  clad  wi’  coat  o’  glossy  black  ; 
His  gawsie  tail,  wi’  upward  curl, 
Hung  ower  his  hurdies  wi’  a  swirl. 


Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o’  ither, 
And  unco  pack  an’  thick  thegither  ; 

Wi’  social  nose  whyles  snuff’d  an  snowkit ; 
Whyles  mice  an’  moudieworts  they  howkit ; 
Whyles  scour’d  awa’  in  lang  excursion, 

An’  worry’d  ither  in  diversion  ; 

Till  tir’d  at  last  an’  doucer  grown 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down, 

An’  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  “  lords  o’  the  creation.” 
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C/ESAR 

I’ve  aften  wonder’d,  honest  Luath, 

What  sort  o’  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have  ; 

An’  when  the  gentry’s  life  I  saw, 

What  way  poor  bodies  liv’d  ava. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 

His  coals,  his  kain,  an’  a’  his  stents  ; 

He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel ; 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell  ; 

He  ca’s  his  coach  ;  he  ca’s  his  horse  ; 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse, 

As  lang’s  my  tail,  whare,  thro’  the  steeks, 

The  yellow  letter’d  Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  morn  to  e’en  it’s  nought  but  toiling, 

At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling  ; 

An’  tho’  the  gentry  first  are  stechin, 

Yet  ev’n  the  ha’  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi’  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrie, 

That’s  little  short  o’  downright  wastrie  : 

Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner, 

Poor,  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner 
Better  than  onie  tenant-man 
His  Honor  has  in  a’  the  lan’  ; 

An’  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in, 

I  own  it’s  past  my  comprehension. 

Luath 

Trowth,  Caesar,  whyles  they’re  fash’t  eneugh  : 
A  cotter  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 

Wi’  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke, 

Baring  a  quarry,  an’  sic  like  ; 

Himsel,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 

A  smytrie  o’  wee  duddie  weans, 
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An’  nought  but  his  han’  darg  to  keep 
Them  right  an’  tight  in  thack  an’  rape. 

An’  when  they  meet  wi’  sair  disasters, 
Like  loss  o’  health  or  want  o’  masters, 

Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 
An’  they  maun  starve  o’  cauld  and  hunger  : 
But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kend  yet, 
They’re  maistly  wonderfu’  contented  ; 

An’  buirdly  chiels,  an’  clever  hizzies, 

Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

C^SAR 

But  then  to  see  how  ye’re  negleckit, 

How  huff’d,  an’  cuff’d,  an’  disrespeckit ! 
Lord  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an’  sic  cattle  ; 

They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk, 

As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 

I’ve  notic’d  on  our  laird’s  court-day, 

(An’  monie  a  time  my  heart’s  been  wae), 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o’  cash, 

How  they  maun  thole  a  factor’s  snash  : 

He’ll  stamp  an’  threaten,  curse  an’  swear 
He’ll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear  ; 
While  they  maun  staun’,  wi’  aspect  humble, 
An’  hear  it  a,’  an’  fear  an’  tremble  ! 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches  ; 

But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ! 


Luath 

They’re  nae  sae  wretched’s  ane  wad  think  : 
Tho’  constantly  on  poortith’s  brink, 
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They’re  sae  accustom’d  wi’  the  sight, 

The  view  o’t  gies  them  little  fright. 

Then  chance  an’  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They’re  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided  ; 

An’  tho’  fatigu’d  wi’  close  employment, 

A  blink  o’  rest’s  a  sweet  enjoyment. 

The  dearest  comfort  o’  their  lives, 

Their  grushie  weans  an’  faithfu’  wives  ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a’  their  fire-side. 

An’  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o’  nappy 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy : 

They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 

To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs; 
They’ll  talk  o’  patronage  an’  priests, 

Wi’  kindling  fury  i’  their  breasts, 

Or  tell  what  new  taxation’s  comin, 

An’  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon’on. 

As  bleak-fac’d  Hallowmass  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns, 

When  rural  life,  o’  ev’ry  station, 

Unite  in  common  recreation  ; 

Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an’  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there’s  Care  upo’  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins, 

They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win’s  ; 

The  nappy  reeks  wi’  mantling  ream, 

An’  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam  ; 

The  luntin  pipe,  an’  sneeshin  mill, 

Are  handed  round  wi’  right  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  aulk  folks  crackin  crouse, 

The  young  anes  ranting  thro’  the  house 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them, 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi’  them. 
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Still  it’s  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said, 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aften  play’d  ; 
There’s  monie  a  creditable  stock 
O’  decent,  honest  fawsont  folk, 

Are  riven  out  baith  root  an’  branch, 
Some  rascal’s  pridefu’  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  favor  with  some  gentle  master, 

Wha,  aiblins  thrang  a  parliamentin’, 
For  Britain’s  guid  his  saul  indentin’ — 


CAESAR 

Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 

For  Britain’s  guid  !  guid  faith  !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him  : 
An’  saying  aye  or  no’s  they  bid  him  : 

At  operas  an’  plays  parading, 

Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading : 

Or  maybe,  in  a  frolic  daft, 

To  Hague  or  Calais  taks  a  waft, 

To  mak  a  tour  an’  tak  a  whirl, 

To  learn  bon  ton ,  an  see  the  work. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 

He  rives  his  father’s  auld  entails  ; 

Or  by  Madrid  he  taks  the  rout, 

To  thrum  guitars  an’  fecht  wi’  nowt. 

For  Britain’s  guid  !  for  her  destruction  ! 
Wi’  dissipation,  feud  an’  faction 

Luath 

Hech  man  !  dear  sirs  !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  monie  a  braw  estate ! 
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Are  we  sae  foughten  an’  harass’d 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last  ? 

O  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts, 
An’  please  themsels  wi’  countra  sports, 

It  wad  for  ev’ry  ane  be  better, 

The  laird,  the  tenant,  an’  the  cotter ! 

For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o’  them’s  ill-hearted  fellows. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  master  Crnsar: 

Sure  great  folk’s  life’s  a  life  o’  pleasure? 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e’er  can  steer  them, 
The  vera  thought  o’t  need  na  fear  them. 


CAESAR 

Lord,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am, 
The  gentles,  ye  wad  ne’er  envy  ’em  ! 

It’s  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 

Thro’  winter’s  cauld,  or  simmer’s  heat ; 
They’ve  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An’  fill  auld-age  wi’  grips  an’  granes : 

But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 

For  a’  their  colleges  an’  schools, 

That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 

They  mak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them  ; 

An’  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them, 

In  like  proportion,  less  will  hurt  them. 

A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh, 

His  acre’s  till’d,  he’s  right  eneugh  ; 

A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 

Her  dizzen’s  done,  she’s  unco  weel ; 

But  gentlemen,  an’  ladies  warst, 

Wi’  ev’n  down  want  o’  wark  are  curst : 
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They  loiter,  lounging,  lank  an’  lazy ; 

Tho’  deil-haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy : 

Their  days  insipid,  dull  an’  tasteless  ; 

Their  nights  unquiet,  lang  an’  restless. 

An’  ev’n  their  sports,  their  balls  an’  races, 
Their  galloping  through  public  places, 
There’s  sic  parade,  sic  pomp  an’  art, 

The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 

There’s  some  exceptions,  man  an’  woman  ; 
But  this  is  Gentry’s  life  in  common. 

By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o’  sight, 

An’  darker  gloamin  brought  the  night ; 

The  bum-clock  humm’d  wi’  lazy  drone  ; 

The  kye  stood  rowtin  i’  the  loan ; 

When  up  they  gat,  an’  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoic’d  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs ; 

An’  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 

Resolv’d  to  meet  some  ither  day. 

Robert  Burns 


He  fonb  Iktes 

AE  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 

Ae  fareweel,  and  then,  for  ever ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I’ll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I’ll  wage  thee. 

Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him, 

While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 

Me,  nae  cheerfu’  twinkle  lights  me  ; 

Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 
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I’ll  ne’er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 

Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  ; 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her ; 

Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 

We  had  ne’er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest! 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 

Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure  ! 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ; 

Ae  farewell,  alas  !  for  ever  ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I’ll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I’ll  wage  thee  ! 

Robert  Burns 


H  1Re&,  1Re&  IRose 

OMY  luve’s  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That’s  newly  sprung  in  June  : 
O,  my  luve’s  like  the  melodie 
That’s  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I ; 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a’  the  seas  gang  dry. 
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Till  a’  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi’  the  sun  ! 

I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

While  the  sands  o’  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve  ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  a  while  ! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 
Though  it  were  ten  thousand  mile  ! 


Robert  Burns 


fIDs  IRante’s  Hwa 


OW  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  Nature 


arrays, 


X  1  And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o’er 
the  braes, 

While  birds  warble  welcomes  in  ilka  green  shaw, 
But  to  me  it’s  delightless — my  Nanie’s  awa. 

The  snawdrap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o’  the  morn : 

They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw  : 
They  mind  me  o’  Nanie — and  Nanie’s  awa ! 

Thou  lav’rock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the 
lawn 

The  shepherd  to  warn  o’  the  grey-breaking  dawn, 
And  thou  mellow  mavis,  that  hails  the  night-fa, 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nanie’s  awa. 
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Come  Autumn,  sae  pensive  in  yellow  and  grey, 
And  soothe  me  wi’  tidings  o’  Nature’s  decay ! 
The  dark,  dreary  Winter  and  wild-driving  snaw 
Alane  can  delight  me — now  Nanie’s  awa. 

Robert  Burns 


©  Mert  ©bou  in  tbc  ©auto  Blast 

OWERT  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I’d  shelter  thee,  I’d  shelter  thee: 

Or  did  misfortune’s  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 

Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a’,  to  share  it  a’. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  bleak  and  bare,  sae  bleak  and  bare, 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there  : 

Or  were  I  monarch  o’  the  globe, 

Wi’  thee  to  reign,  wi’  thee  to  reign, 

The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown, 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 

Robert  Burns 
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£atn  o’  Sbanter 

WHEN  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet, 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 

An’  folk  begin  to  tak’  the  gate ; 

While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 

An’  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 

We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 

The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  styles, 

That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 

Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 

Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  o’  Shanter, 

As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 

(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne’er  a  town  surpasses, 

For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tam  !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise, 

As  ta’en  thy  ain  wife  Kate’s  advice  ! 

She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 

A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum, 
That  frae  November  till  October, 

Ae  market-day  thou  wast  nae  sober  ; 

That  ilka  melder,  wi’  the  miller, 

Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 

That  every  naig  was  ca’d  a  shoe  on, 

The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on  ; 

That  at  the  Lord’s  house,  ev’n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi’  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 
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She  prophesied  that,  late  or  soon, 

Thou  would  be  found  deep  drowned  in  Doon  ; 
Or  catched  wi’  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 

By  Alloway’s  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gars  me  greet, 

To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 

How  many  lengthened  sage  advices, 

The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises! 

But  to  our  tale  :  Ae  market-night, 

Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right; 

Fast  by  an  ingle  bleezing  finely, 

Wi’  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely  ; 

And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 

His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony  ; 

Tam  lo’ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 

They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 

The  night  drave  on  wi’  sangs  an’  clatter ; 

And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better  : 

The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 

Wi’  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  : 

The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories  ; 

The  landlord’s  laugh  was  ready  chorus  : 

The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 

Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 

E’en  drowned  himself  amang  the  nappy  ; 

As  bees  flee  hame  wi’  lades  o’  treasure, 

The  minutes  winged  their  way  wi’  pleasure  : 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O’er  a’  the  ills  o’  life  victorious  ! 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ! 
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Or  like  the  snow-fall  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever  ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide  ; 

The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride  ; 

That  hour,  o’  night’s  black  arch  the  keystane, 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in  ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  tak’s  the  road  in, 

As  ne’er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  ’twad  blawn  its  last ; 

The  rattlin’  showers  rose  on  the  blast : 

The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed  ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellowed  ; 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 

The  De’il  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  Meg, 

(A  better  never  lifted  leg,) 

Tam  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire  ; 

Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet  ; 
Whiles  crooning  o’er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet  ; 
Whiles  glow’ring  round  wi’  prudent  cares, 

Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares  ; 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 

Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 

Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoored  ; 
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And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 

Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak’s  neck-bane  ; 

And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murdered  bairn  ; 

And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 

Whare  Mungo’s  mither  hanged  hersel’. 

Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods  ; 

The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods ! 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 

Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 

When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seemed  in  a  bleeze  ; 

Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing ; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 


Inspiring,  bold  John  Barleycorn! 

What  dangers  thou  canst  mak’  us  scorn  ! 
Wi’  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil  ; 

Wi’  usquabae  we’ll  face  the  Devil ! 

The  swats  sae  reamed  in  Tammie’s  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  de’ils  a  boddle. 

But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonished, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonished, 

She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 

And,  wow  !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 

Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 

But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels, 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 

At  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 

There  sat  Auld  Nick,  in  shape  o’  beast  ; 

A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 

To  gi’e  them  music  was  his  charge  : 
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He  screwed  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl. 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a’  did  dirl ! 

Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses, 

That  shawed  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses  ; 

And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  sleight, 

Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light, 

By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  murderer’s  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 

Twa  span-lang,  wee  unchristened  bairns  ; 

A  thief  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 

Wi’  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape : 

Five  tomahawks,  wi’  bluid  red-rusted  ; 

Five  scimitars  wi’  murder  crusted  ; 

A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled  ; 

A  knife,  a  father’s  throat  had  mangled, 

Whom  his  ain  son  o’  life  bereft, 

The  grey  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft  ; 

Wi’  mair  o’  horrible  and  awfu’, 

Which  ev’n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu’. 

As  Tammie  glowred,  amazed  and  curious, 

The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious : 

The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew  ; 

The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew ; 

They  reeled,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 

And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 

And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 

Now  Tam,  O  Tam  !  had  they  been  queans 
A’  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens  ; 
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Their  sarks,  instead  o’  creeshie  flannen, 

Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen  ; 
Thir  breeks  o’  mine,  my  only  pair, 

That  ance  were  plush,  o’  guid  blue  hair, 

I  wad  hae  gi’en  them  off  my  hurdies, 

For  ane  blink  o’  the  bonnie  burdies! 

But  withered  beldams  old  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 

Lowping  and  flinging  on  a  crummock, 

I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kenned  what  was  what  fu’  brawlie : 
“  There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie,” 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 

(Lang  after  kenned  on  Carrick  shore  ! 

For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 

And  perished  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 

And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear, 

And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear,) 

Her  cutty  sark,  o’  Paisley  harn, 

That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 

In  longitude  though  sorely  scanty, 

It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie. 

Ah  !  little  kenned  thy  reverend  grannie 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 

Wi’  twa  pund  Scots  (’twas  a’  her  riches,) 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  of  witches  ! 

But  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  cour ; 

Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power : 

To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 

(A  souple  jade  she  was  and  strang,) 

And  how  Tam  stood,  like  ane  bewitched, 
And  thought  his  very  een  enriched  ; 
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Even  Satan  glowred,  and  fidged  fu’  fain, 
And  hotched  and  blew  wi’  might  and  main ; 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 

Tam  tint  his  reason  a’thegither, 

And  roars  out,  “  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  !  ” 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark  : 

And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 

When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi’  angry  fyke, 

When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 

As  open  pussie’s  mortal  foes 

When,  pop  !  she  starts  before  their  nose  ; 

As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd, 

When  “  Catch  the  thief!  ”  resounds  aloud  ; 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 

Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  screech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam  !  ah,  Tam  !  thou’ll  get  thy  fairin’! 
In  hell  they’ll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin’ ! 

In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  cornin’ ! 

Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu’  woman  ! 

Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost;  Meg, 

And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig ; 

There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 

A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 

But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ! 

For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest, 

Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest, 

And  flew  at  Tam  wi’  furious  ettle  ; 

But  little  wist  she  Maggie’s  mettle — 
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Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 

The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump ! 


Now,  wha  this  tale  o’  truth  shall  read, 

Ilk  man  and  mother’s  son,  take  heed : 
Whene’er  to  drink  you  are  inclined, 

Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind, 

Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o’er  dear, 
Remember  Tam  o’  Shanter’s  mare. 

Robert  Burns 


Zh e  Braes  o’  (Slemffer 


KEEN  blaws  the  wind  o’er  the  braes  o’ 
Gleniffer ; 

The  auld  castle  turrets  are  covered  wi’ 


snaw  ; 

How  changed  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi’  my 
lover 

Amang  the  broom  bushes  by  Stanley  green 
shaw  ! 

The  wild-flowers  o’  simmer  were  spread  a’  sae 
bonnie, 

The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree; 

But  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  marched  my  dear 
Johnie, 

And  now  it  is  winter  wi’  nature  and  me. 
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Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  blythesome  and 
cheerie, 

Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  bonny  and  braw; 

Now  naething  is  heard  but  the  wind  whistling 
drearie, 

And  naething  is  seen  but  the  wide-spreading 
snaw. 

The  trees  are  a’  bare,  and  the  birds  mute  and 
dowie ; 

They  shake  the  cauld  drift  frae  their  wings  as  they 
flee ; 

And  chirp  out  their  plaints,  seeming  wae  for  my 
Johnie ; 

’Tis  winter  wi’  them,  and  ’tis  winter  wi’  me. 


Yon  cauld  sleety  cloud  skiff's  alang  the  bleak 
mountain, 

And  shakes  the  dark  firs  on  the  steep  rocky  brae, 
While  down  the  deep  glen  brawls  the  snaw-flooded 
fountain, 

That  murmured  sae  sweet  to  my  laddie  and  me. 
It’s  no  its  loud  roar  on  the  wintry  wind  swellin’, 
It’s  no  the  cauld  blast  brings  the  tear  to  my  ee  ; 
For  Oh !  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonny  Scots  callan, 
The  dark  days  o’  winter  were  simmer  to  me. 

Robert  Tannahill 
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£be  Bulb  fIDan’s  fareweel  to  bis 
Wee  Ibouse 

1LIKE  ye  weel,  my  wee  auld  house, 

Though  laigh  the  wa’s  an’  flat  the  riggin’, 
Though  round  thy  lum  the  sourick  grows. 
An’  rain-draps  gaw  my  cozie  biggin’. 

Lang  hast  thou  happit  mine  an’  me, 

My  head’s  grown  grey  aneath  thy  kipple, 

An’  aye  thy  ingle  cheek  was  free 

Baith  to  the  blind  man  and  the  cripple. 

An’  to  the  puir  forsaken  wight 
Wi’  bairnie  at  her  bosom  cryin’ 

My  cot  was  open  day  an’  night,. 

Nor  wanted  bed  for  sic  to  lie  in. 

Troth,  I  maun  greet  wi’  thee  to  part. 

Though  to  a  better  house  I’m  flittin’ : 

Sic  joys  will  never  glad  my  heart 
As  I’ve  had  by  thy  hallan  sittin’. 

I  canna  help  but  haud  thee  dear, 

My  auld,  storm-battered  hamely  shielin’, 
Thy  sooty  lum  an’  kipples  clear , 

I  better  lo’e  than  gaudy  ceilin’. 

Thy  roof  will  fa’,  thy  rafters  start, 

How  damp  an’  cauld  thy  hearth  will  be! 

Ah,  sae  will  soon  ilk  honest  heart., 

That  erst  was  blithe  an’  bauld  in  thee. 
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I  thought  to  cower  aneath  thy  wa’ 

Till  death  had  closed  my  weary  een, 
Then  left  thee  for  the  narrow  ha’, 

Wi’  lowly  roof  o’  swaird  sae  green. 

Fareweel  my  house  an’  burnie  clear, 

My  bourtree  bush  an’  bowzy  tree, 

The  wee  while  I  maun  sojourn  here, 

I’ll  never  find  a  hame  like  thee ! 

James  Hogg 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd 


WtWe  WtnMe 

WEE  Willie  Winkie  rins  through  the  town, 
Up  stairs  and  doon  stairs  in  his  nicht- 
gown, 

Tiding  at  the  window,  crying  at  the  lock, 

“  Are  the  weans  in  their  bed,  for  it’s  now  ten 
o’clock  ?  ” 

“  Hey,  Willie  Winkie,  are  ye  coming  ben  ? 

The  cat’s  singing  grey  thrums  to  the  sleeping  hen, 
The  dog’s  spelder’d  on  the  floor,  and  disna  gi’e  a 
cheep, 

But  here’s  a  waukrife  laddie  !  that  winna  fa’  asleep.” 

Onything  but  sleep,  you  rogue  !  glow’ring  like  the 
moon, 

Rattling  in  an  airn  jug  wi’  an  airn  spoon, 
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Rumbling,  tumbling  round  about,  crawing  like  a 
cock, 

Skirling  like  a  kenna-v/hat,  wauk’ning  sleeping 
folk. 

“  Hey,  Willie  Winkie — the  wean’s  in  a  creel ! 

Wambling  aff  a  bodie’s  knee  like  a  very  eel, 

Rugging  at  the  cat’s  lug,  and  ravelling  a ’  her 
thrums  — 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie — see,  there  he  comes  !  ” 

Wearied  is  the  mither  that  has  a  stoorie  wean, 

A  wee  stumpie  stoussie,  that  canna  rin  his  lane, 

That  has  a  battle  aye  wi’  sleep  before  he’ll  close 
an  e’e — 

But  a  kiss  frae  aff  his  rosy  lips  gies  strength  anew 
to  me. 

William  Miller 


£be  flDermatoen 

THE  nicht  is  mirk,  and  the  wind  blaws 
schill, 

And  the  white  faem  weets  my  bree, 

And  my  mind  misgi’es  me,  gay  maiden, 

That  the  land  we  sail  never  see  !  ” 

Then  up  and  spak  the  mermaiden, 

And  she  spak  blythe  and  free, 

“  I  never  said  to  my  bonnie  bridegroom, 

That  on  land  we  suld  weddit  be. 
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“Oh!  I  never  said  that  ain  erthlie  priest, 

Our  bridal  blessing  suld  gie, 

And  I  never  said  that  a  landwart  bouir 
Suld  hauld  my  love  and  me.” 

“  And  whare  is  that  priest,  my  bonnie  maiden, 
If  an  erthlie  wicht  is  na  he?” 

“  Oh,  the  wind  will  sough,  and  the  sea  will  rair, 
When  weddit  we  twa  sail  be.” 


“  And  whare  is  that  bouir,  my  bonnie  maiden, 

If  on  land  it  suld  na  be?” 

“Oh,  my  blythe  bouir  is  low,”  said  the  mer- 
maiden, 

In  the  bonnie  green  howes  of  the  sea : 

My  gay  bouir  is  biggit  o’  the  gude  ship’s  keels, 
And  the  banes  o’  the  drowned  at  sea  ; 

The  fisch  are  the  deer  that  fill  my  parks, 

And  the  water  waste  my  dourie. 


“  And  my  bouir  is  sklaitit  wi’  the  big,  blue  waves, 
And  paved  wi’  the  yellow  sand, 

And  in  my  chaumers  grow  bonnie  white  flowers 
That  never  grew  on  land. 

And  have  ye  e’er  seen,  by  bonnie  bridegroom, 

A  leman  on  earth  that  wad  gi’e 
Aiker  for  aiker  o’  the  red  ploughed  land, 

As  I’ll  gi’e  to  thee  o’  the  sea? 


“  The  mune  will  rise  in  half  ane  hour, 

And  the  wee  bright  starns  will  schine  ; 

Then  we’ll  sink  to  my  bouir,  ’neath  the  wan  water, 
Full  fifty  fathom  and  nine  !  ” 
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A  wild,  wild  skreich  gi’ed  the  fey  bridegroom, 
And  a  loud,  loud  lauch,  the  bride  ; 

For  the  mune  raise  up,  and  the  twa  sank  doun 
Under  the  silver’d  tide. 

William  Motherwell 


Mearie’s  Mell 

IN  a  saft  simmer  gloamin’, 

In  yon  dowie  dell, 

It  was  there  we  twa  first  met 
By  Wearie’s  cauld  well. 

We  sat  on  the  brume  bank 
And  looked  in  the  burn, 

But  sidelang  we  looked  on 
Ilk  ither  in  turn. 

The  corn-craik  was  chirming 
His  sad  eerie  cry, 

And  the  wee  stars  were  dreaming 
Their  path  through  the  sky  ; 
The  burn  babbled  freely 
Its  love  to  ilk  flower, 

But  we  heard  and  we  saw  nought 
In  that  blessed  hour. 

Now  the  winter  snaw’s  fa’ing 
On  bare  holm  and  lea  ; 

And  the  cauld  wind  is  strippin’ 
Ilk  leaf  aff  the  tree. 


Meade’s  Me II 


But  the  snaw  fa’s  not  faster, 

Nor  leaf  disna  part 
Sae  sune  frae  the  bough,  as 
Faith  fades  in  your  heart. 

Fareweel,  and  for  ever, 

My  first  luve  and  last, 

May  thy  joys  be  to  come, — 

Mine  live  in  the  past. 

In  sorrow  and  sadness, 

This  hour  fa’s  on  me ; 

But  light,  as  thy  luve,  may 
It  fleet  over  thee  ! 

William  Motherwell 
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Aboon,  above 
Ae  or  ane,  one 
Ago,  gone 
Aiblins,  possibly 
Aigit,  aged 
Aiker,  acre 
Air,  heir,  heiress 
Airt,  direction 
Akis,  oaks 
Alawe,  below 
Allane,  alone 
Almows,  charitable 
Als,  as 
Alsua,  also 
Among,  at  times 
Amour,  “par-amour”:  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  devotion 
of  a  knight  to  his  mistress 
Amovyt,  moved  in  spirit 
Anceane(Fr.  ancien),  venerable 
Anent,  opposite 
Ar,  oar 

Aragne,  Arachne,  spider  (Gr.) 
Assay,  endeavour 
Attour,  above 
Atys,  oats 

Bairn,  infant,  child 
Bandoun,  bondage 
Bane,  death 
Bang,  conquer 
Banks,  ridges  (of  corn) 

Bassie,  old  horse 
Baudrins,  pussy 
Bauk,  balk,  roost,  rafters 
Bawsint,  badger-faced, — i.e. 
referring  to  dogs  and  horses 
with  a  white  spot  down  the 
nose 


Bawtie,  farm  dog 
Be,  by 

Beet,  mend  (the  fire) 
Begowth,  began 
Beld,  bald 
Belyve,  quickly 
Bene,  be,  are,  been 
Bere,  barley,  bear 
Beriall,  beryl 
Berne,  man,  knight 
Besein,  arrayed 
Beuch,  bough 
Bewis,  boughs 
Bield,  shelter 
Bien,  comfortable 
Biggin’,  building 
Biggit,  built 
Bigly,  commodious 
Bigonet,  linen  cap 
Billies,  fellows 
Birk,  birch 
Birn,  burden 
Blawand,  blowing 
Blellum,  driveller 
Blonkis,  white  steeds 
Boddle,  small  copper  coin 
Bogle,  scarecrow,  ghost 
Bolle,  measure 
Bontie,  goodness,  bounty 
Bot  or  hut,  without 
Botgife,  unless 
Bouir,  bower 
Boune,  ready 
Bousing,  carousing 
Bowie,  bucket 
Bown,  dwell 
Bowzy,  bosky 
Bree,  brow 

Bremis,  bream,  small  fish 
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Brent,  fresh,  unwrinkled 
Bricht,  maiden  (bride) 

Brock,  badger 

Brounis,  brushwood 

Browderit,  embroidered 

Bruilzies,  broils 

Brume,  broom 

Buirdly,  stalwart 

Bum-clock,  beetle 

Burdies,  maidens  (A.  S.  Bryd) 

Burgean,  bud 

Busk,  dress 

Byd,  suffer,  abide 

Byne,  (thou)  art 

Ca,  drive 
Cadgie,  cheerful 
Caiss,  chance,  case 
Caller,  fresh 
Campioun,  champion 
Canty,  blithe,  merry,  cheery, 
Carlin,  woman 
Carvell,  kind  of  ship 
Cess,  tax 

Channeling,  complaining,  peev¬ 
ish 

Chasty,  chastise 
Chaumers,  chambers 
Cheep,  chirp 
Chekys,  cheeks 
CheBet,  chose 
Chiel,  fellow 
Chimley-cheeks,  jambs 
Claught,  grabbed 
Clecking,  brooding 
Cleedin,  clothing 
Cleek,  link  arms 
Clere,  pure,  lovely,  chaste 
Cod,  pillow 

Coft,  bought  (cf.  Ger.  ge-kauft) 
Collegyd,  collegiate 
Continuance,  continence 
Copill,  couplet 

Corby  or  Corbie,  crow,  (Fr. 
corbeau) 


Cosh, snug 
Cotillon,  dance  (Fr. ) 

Couth,  known,  homely 
Couthy,  familiar 
Crack,  converse 
Cramase,  crimson 
Creeshy,  greasy 
Croce,  Town  Cross 
Crony,  intimate  friend 
Crouse,  gay 

Cruizie,  open  saucer-lamp 
Cruk,  a  pot-hook 
Crummy,  twisted-horn  (name 
of  a  cow) 

Cummys,  comes 
Cunnannes,  skill 
Cunnand,  compact 
Curtass,  courteous 
Cutty-sark,  short  chemise 
Cuvattyce,  covetousness 

Dantit,  daunted 
Darg,  task 
Dauis,  dawns 
De,  die 

Deas,  bench,  settle 
Deid,  death 

Deil-haet,  devil-a-whit 
Deir,  hurt 
Deit,  died 
Deliverly,  skilfully 
Demyng,  censure 
Dicht,  arrayed 
Dight,  prepare 
Dight,  wipe 
Dightin’,  dressing  corn 
Dirl,  vibrate 
Dissauyng,  deceiving 
Divot,  turf-sod 
Doiled,  exhausted 
Douce,  sedate 
Doughtna,  dared  not 
Doume,  fate 
Dourie,  dowry 
Dow,  dare,  can,  must 
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Dowbill,  double 
Dowf,  tired,  dispirited 
Dowie,  sad,  woeful 
Dowt,  fear 
Dress,  attend  to 
Drouthy,  thirsty 
Drumly,  not  clear,  muddy 
Drie,  suffer 

Dub,  pool  of  water  in  the  road 
Duddie,  dirty 
Duddies,  garments 
Dule,  grief 
Dulfully,  dolefully 
Dungin,  knocked,  struck 
Durk,  dirk 
Dytyng,  ditty,  tale 

Eehone,  each  one 
E’en  or  eyne,  eyes 
Efftyr,  afterwards 
Eft,  again,  afterwards 
Eident,  diligent 
Eik,  also 
Eild,  age 

Eizel,  burnt  ember 

Eke,  also 

Endlang,  along 

Enkrely,  earnestly,  heartily 

Enow,  enough 

Enteryd,  interred 

Erd,  earth 

Erst,  first,  formerly 

Esperance,  hope 

Ettle,  intention 

Ev’n  down,  continuous,  simple 

Fadge,  bannock 
Fairheid,  beauty 
Fald,  embrace,  cuddle 
Falow,  fellow,  comrade 
Falybyd,  failed,  ceased 
Far,  journeyed 
Fasoun,  fashion 
Fauld,  sheep-fold 
Fawsont,  respectable 
Fay,  faith 


Fayreheid,  fairness,  beauty 
Feck,  quantity 
Fell,  many,  very  (Ger.  viel) 
Fellown,  villainous 
Fenystaris,  windows 
Ferlie,  marvel 
Fey,  dazed,  doomed 
Feynit,  feigned 
Fient,  fiend,  devil 
Fit,  foot 

Fleetch,  flatter,  coax 
Flemyt,  put  to  flight 
Fleyd,  scared 
Fold,  earth 
Fone,  foes 
Forby,  past 
Foregather,  assemble 
Forrow,  before 
For-thi,  therefore 
For-tyrit,  full  weary 
Foughtin,  over-wrought 
Fourm,  take  form,  appear 
Fow,  full 
Fray,  fright 
Freikis,  warriors 
Frier,  friar 
Fud,  tail,  behind 
Fullely,  quite 
Fure,  went,  fared 
Furth,  hence 
Fyle,  soil 

Gab,  mouth 

Gamyn,  games 

Gane,  against 

Gar,  cause 

Gardies,  arms 

Garmond,  garment 

Gart,  caused 

Garten’d,  cross-gartered 

Garth,  garden 

Gash,  gossip 

Gash,  wise 

Gate,  road 

Gaw,  gall,  spoil 


Glossary 


Gawsie  or  gawsy,  magnificent, 
pompous 

Gear,  implements,  belongings 

Geek,  jibe 

Geid,  went,  gave 

Geif,  give 

Gent,  delicate 

Gert,  caused 

Gif  or  gin,  if 

Gife,  if 

Glaid,  rejoice,  make  glad 
Glaive,  sword 
Glower,  stare 

Gouan  or  gowan,  horse  daisy, 
marguerite 
Gowk,  fool 
Gowles,  red  “gules” 

Graith,  tools,  furnishings,  cloth¬ 
ing 

Grane,  groan 
’Gree,  degree,  rank,  prize 
Greet,  weep  ;  Grat,  wept 
Gret,  weep,  wept 
Grien,  yearn 
Grit,  great 
Grushie,  thriving 
Gyane,  giant 
Gym,  neat 


Haet,  whit 
Haffits,  cheeks 
Haflins,  partly,  by  half 
Hags,  mossy  ground  broken 
by  water-holes 
Haillalie,  wholly 
Hallan,  the  partition  between 
the  door  and  the  fire 
Hals,  throat,  neck 
Halsum,  wholesome 
Halsit,  embraced  (cf.  Ger.  Hals) 
Hansel,  handsel,  hand-gift 
Hantis,  practices 
Happit,  wrapped 
Hawkit,  spotted  (cow) 


Hawky,  cow  (dark  with  white 
streaks) 

He,  high 
Heeze,  uplift 
Hegis,  hedges 
Heich,  elevate,  raise  up 
Heis,  raises 

Heis  law  hairtis  and  lawis  he, 

raises  humble  hearts  and 
humbles  the  proud 
Hekkyll,  cock’s  combs 
Helyng,  covering 
Herbere,  arbour,  shrubbery 
Hewid,  head 
Heych,  high 
Hidwyss,  hideous 
Hie  or  he,  high 
Hie  or  hye,  haste 
Hint,  seized 
Hippit,  hopped 
Histy,  exhausted 
Hizzy,  hussy 
Hois,  hose 

Houlet  or  howlet,  owl 
Howes,  hollows 
Howk,  dig 

Hurchon,  hedgehog,  urchin 
Hurdies,  behind,  hips 
Hycht,  height 

Ienepere,  juniper 
Ilka,  each 

Ingine,  skill,  ingenuity 
Ingle,  fire 
Intyl  or  intill,  into 
loye,  joy 

Jaud, jade 
Jangler,  brawler 
Jimp,  neat 
Jo,  sweetheart 

Kail,  broth 

Kain,  rent  paid  in  kind 
Kalendis,  kalends,  first  days 


Glossary 


Kaming,  combing 
Karl,  chur 
Kebbuck,  cheese 
Keek,  peep 
Kell,  woman’s  cap 
Ken,  know 

Kipple,  beam,  coupling,  rafter 
Kirns,  harvest  suppers 
Kist,  chest 

Kitchen,  something  taken  along 
with  plain  food,  as  butter,  etc. 
( cf  Ger.  Kochen) 

Knowe,  knoll 
Kye,  cows 
Kynd,  nature 
Kynrent,  kindred 
Kynryk,  kingdom 


Laif  or  lave,  rest 
Laigh,  low 

Laithliest,  most  loathesome 

Laitis,  manners 

Lamp,  gallop 

Lansing,  speeding 

Lap,  leaped 

Lasit,  laced 

Lathyd,  loathed 

Lauch,  law 

Laverock,  lark 

Law,  low 

Lawis  (verb),  depresses,  takes 
down 

Layth,  loath 
Le,  law 
Leal,  loyal 
Lear,  liar 
Legis,  lieges 
Leir,  learn 
Leglin,  milking  pail 
Lele,  loyal 

Lemis,  beams,  gleams 
Leman,  sweetheart 
Lerroch,  place 
Lerge,  heedless 


Lesing,  lesyng  or  leasing, 

falsehood,  treason 
Lestand,  lasting 
Lesum,  lawful 
Let,  hindrance 
Leues  or  Levis,  leaves 
Link,  speed  (verb) 

Likame,  body 
List,  is  pleased 

Loan,  an  enclosed  field-path  near 
a  farm 
Loon,  fellow 
Loupin,  jumping 
Loueris,  lovers 
Lowe,  flame 
Lowsd,  loosed,  freed 
Lowys,  lakes 
Lufe,  love 
Lum,  chimney 
Lug,  ear 

Luntin,  glowing  and  smoking 
briskly  (said  of  a  pipe  when 
newly  lighted  and  drawing 
well) 

Lusty,  beautiful,  gay,  nice,  fine 
Lustynes,  beauty 
Lusum,  lovesome 
Lyf,  life,  person 
Lykand  bemis,  pleasing  flashes 
of  light 
Lyne,  lain 
Lyt,  little 

Ma,  mae  or  mo,  more 
Maikis  or  makis,  mates 
Mailyheis,  eyelet-holes 
Mailin,  farm 
Mater,  matter 
Maun,  must 
Meit,  suitable 

Melder,  grain  to  be  ground 
Melland,  mingling 
Meltith,  meal 
Mene,  complain 
Menyd,  lamented 
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Merk,  mirk,  dark 
Messin,  mongrel 
Meyt,  food,  meat 
Mickle,  much,  great 
Misdemyng,  evil  report 
Mone,  must 
Mowdiewort,  mole 
Moyr,  more 

Mu’ter,  multure  ;  a  payment  to 
the  miller  of  part  of  the  grain 
given  him  to  grind 
Myghe,  midge 
Mysdowarys,  misdoers 
Mysliking',  dislike 
Myss,  fault 

Nappy,  ale 

Nedyt,  needeth,  is  necessary 
Neif,  clenched  fist 
Ner,  near 
Niest,  next 

Nocht-for-thi,  nevertheless 
Noddle,  head 
Nor,  than 
Nowmyr,  number 
Nowt,  nolt,  cattle 
Hyss,  futile,  vain 

Ociositie,  idleness 
Off,  of 

Opynnyng, opening 
Ouirset  or  oureset,  upset 
Ouirthorte,  athwart 
Our-drywyn,  over-driven 
Oure,  our  or  ouer,  over 
Ourskailit,  overspread 
Ourtuk,  overtaken 
Owsen,  oxen 
Oxgang,  ploughland 
Oy,  grandson 
Oysyd,  used 

Pack,  friendly 
Padgeanes,  pageants 
Painch,  paunch,  belly 
Pairtie,  partner 


Patelet,  ruff 
Pausing,  thought 
Peclian,  stomach 
Persew,  attend 
Persis,  pierce 
Pes,  peace 
Pessybill,  peaceable 
Pickle,  small  quantity 
Pit6,  pity 
Poind,  arrest 
Poortith,  poverty 
Povne,  peacock 
Pow,  poll,  head 
Powere,  poor 
Plack,  small  coin 
Plomys,  plumes 
Pray,  prey 

Preclair,  most  famous 
Prie,  taste 
Princes,  princess 
Propyne,  present 
Prys,  prize,  value 
Pulchritud,  beauty 
Puldyr,  powder 
Purfillet,  purfled 
Pussie,  rabbit 
Pykland,  pecking 

Quair,  book  (Fr.  cahier) 
Quert,  good  spirits 
Quh  =  wh 
Quheil,  wheel 
Quhen,  when 
Quhen-thai,  although 
Quhete,  wheat 
Quhilk,  which 
Quhill,  until 
Quhilum,  sometimes 
Quhyt,  white 

Rak,  reck 

Rangle,  heap,  rabble 
Rapys,  ropes 

Rase,  swiftly  running  water 
Rax,  reach,  grow 
Raysyt,  raised 
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Reaming,  foaming 
Reaver,  robber 
Reek,  smoke 
Redded,  prepared 
Reid,  red 

Reioysyng,  rejoicing 

Reky,  smoky 

Remied,  remedy 

Repute,  esteem 

Ressaueit,  received 

Restit,  roasted,  smoke-dried 

Reull,  rule 

Rew,  rue 

Rewth,  ruth,  pity 

Rewid,  reft 

Rid,  red 

Rid,  ride 

Riggin,  ridge,  roof-tree 
Rigs,  ridges 
Ring,  reign 
Roche,  rock 
Room,  wide,  roomy 
Rokelay,  short  cloak  (Fr, 
Roquelaure) 

Rone,  rowan,  red 
Roseir,  rose-tree 
Rowtin,  lowing,  bellowing 
Roy,  king 
Runcle,  wrinkle 
Rutis,  roots 
Rys,  rise 
Rysp,  bulrushes 

Sair  dow’d,  much  faded 
Sair  dung,  much  fatigued 
Said,  sold 
Salis,  sails 
Sail,  shall 
Saluand,  saluting 
Sare,  sore,  very 
Sariely,  artfully 
Sark,  shirt 
Saullis,  souls 
Sawffyd,  preserved 
Sawis,  counsels 


Schapand,  depicting 
Schawis,  shows 
Scheruiture,  servitude 
Schill,  chill 
Schipfar,  sea  voyage 
Scho,  she 

Schone  or  schoon,  shoes 

Schort,  shorten  (time),  divert 

Scowder,  scorch 

Seowry,  showery 

Seik,  sick 

Seill,  soul 

Sen,  send,  grant 

Sen,  since 

Ser,  many,  very  (cf  Ger.  sehr) 
Set,  suited 
Setten,  make  fast 
Seyne,  see  (pres,  infin.) 

Seyr,  many,  very 
Seyrsand,  searching 
Shathmont,  hand-breadth  from 
tip  of  extended  thumb  to 
further  edge  of  palm  :  6  inches 
Shams  or  shaws,  coverts,  woods 
Sheugh,  ditch 
Shielin,  dwelling 
Shroud  (verb),  attire,  deck, 
dress 

Sibnes,  kinship 
Sic,  such 
Siccan,  such  a 
Sickerness,  steadfastness 
Siclik,  in  such  fashion 
Skaill,  disperse 
Skellum,  ne’er-do-well 
Skelp,  scud 
Skirl,  shriek 
Sklaitit,  slated 
Skowland,  scowling 
Skreche,  niggard 
Slae,  sloe 

Slap,  opening  in  a  dyke  without 
a  gate 
Slayd,  slid 
Sle,  sly 
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Sloppis,  gaps 

Smeek,  smoke 

Smoor,  smother 

Smytrie,  number 

Snash,  abusive  language 

Sneeshin  mill,  snuff-box 

Snowkit,  sniffed 

Soneheme,  sunbeam 

Sons,  abundance 

Sonsy  or  sonsie,  plump,  comely 

Souch,  rustle 

Sourick,  small  sour  plant 

Sownys,  sounds 

Spae,  predict 

Speir,  inquire 

Spelder’d,  spread  out,  sprawled 

Stad,  state 

Starns,  stars 

Stechin,  stuffing 

Steek,  stitch,  shut 

Stent,  stopped 

Stent,  task 

Stents,  dues 

Stertling,  stir,  restless  movement 
Stirk  (stirroek),  little  steer 
Stirrah,  young  “  Blood” 

Stour,  conflict 
Stoussie,  strong  little  one 
Stowp,  wooden  vessel  for  hold¬ 
ing  liquids 
Streiks,  stretches 
Streking,  stretching 
Stumpie,  thick-set 
Sturt,  trouble 
Sueir,  reluctant 
Suet,  sweet 
Suld,  should 
Sumph,  booby 
Suppl6,  help 
Swa  or  sua,  so 

Swat  (pt.  t.  of  sweat),  perspired 
Swats,  ale 

Sweirness,  reluctance 
Syke,  trench 

Syn  or  syne,  afterwards,  soon 


Syne,  token 

Synd,  wash  down,  drink 

Synnys,  sorrows,  sins 

Syt,  evil  custom  (cf.  Ger.  Sitte) 

Tacksman,  farmer,  lease-holder 

Tene,  injury 

Tent,  care 

Tepat,  tippet 

Teris,  tears 

Thack,  thatch,  roof 

The,  thee 

The-quethir,  although 
Thimber,  sturdy,  thick-set 
Thingand,  thinking 
Thir,  these 

Thirling  Mill,  the  lord  of  every 
barony  had  to  establish  a  mill 
at  which  all  his  vassals  were 
bound  to  get  their  grain 
ground.  They  were  “  thralls  ” 
or  “thirled  to  the  mill.” 
Thissellcok,  throstle,  thrush 
Thocht,  though 
Thole,  suffer 
Thrall,  slave 
Thrang,  busy 
Thrae,  through 
Thrawe,  space  of  time 
Thrill.  See  thrall 
Tid,  humour 
Till,  to 

Timberallis,  timbrels, 

Tippeny,  twopenny  ale 
Tirling,  rapping,  rattling 
Tither,  other 
Tone,  taken 
Toom,  empty 
Towzie,  shaggy,  unkempt, 
Tratler,  gossip,  tattler 
Traval,  travail,  labour 
Tre,  cross,  tree 
Trig,  smart 

Tristly,  trustfully,  implicitly, 
Trone,  throne 


no 
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Trow,  trust 
Turses,  toss 
Turtill,  turtle-dove 
Turturis,  turtle  doves 
Twist  or  twest,  twig 
Tyke,  dog 

Tyndis,  tines,  antlers, 

Tynt  or  tint,  lost 

Unco,  uncouth— i.e.  unknown, 
uncommon,  extraordinary 
Unlusum,  unlovely 
Upheyt,  uplifted,  raised 
Upstowris,  upstirs 
Usquabae,  whisky 

V  sometimes  stands  for  W 
Vaikis,  attends 
Vail,  choicest 
Vderis,  others 
Ver,  springtime 
Vha,  who 
Voce,  voice 
Vpspring,  upspring 
Vytyows,  vicious 

W  sometimes  stands  for  V  (in 
Wyntoun) 

Wae,  sad 
Waesuck,  alas 
Waine,  dwelling-place 
Wait  or  wate,  wit,  know 
Wale,  choice,  choicest 
Walking,  waking,  awake 
Wallis,  waves 
Wame,  paunch 
Wapins,  weapons 
Waryit,  cursed 
Wauk,  welk  or  raise  hard  skin 
Wauking,  waking,  watching  by 
night  in  a  sheepfold  during 
the  lambing  time 
Waukrife,  obstinately  awake 


Weans,  children 

Weill,  very 

Weir,  war 

Weltryt,  weltered 

Wen’d,  deemed 

Wenit,  considered,  esteemed 

Wertu,  virtue 

Wes,  was,  were 

Weyt,  wet 

Whalpit,  whelped,  born 
Whanged,  cut  of 
Whatten,  what  sort  of 
Whilk,  which 
Whyles,  sometimes 
Wight,  strong 

Win,  dwell  (cf.  Ger.  wohnen) 
Winnock-bunker,  window  seat 
Wirrikow,  scare-crow,  goblin 
Wndyr,  under 
Wobbys,  webs 

Wolteryng,  rolling,  weltering 
Worthis,  become 
Wortis,  worts,  plants 
Wow,  woo 

Wrachit  or  Wrechyt,  wretched 
Ws,  us 

Wycht,  wight,  creature 
Wyn,  win,  get 
Wynnit,  dwelt 
Wyss,  knowledge 

Yade,  jade,  nag 

Yhar,  readily,  dexterously 

Yheit,  yet 

Yhere,  year 

Yhwmen,  yeomen 

Ying,  young 

Yird,  earth 

Ympnis,  hymns 

Youte,  shout 

Yow,  you 

Yowtheid,  youth 

Yschrowdryt,  clothed 
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